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MY  PEDAGOGIC  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

[The  following  unfinished  paper  was  the  last  manuscript  upon  which  Mr. 
Quick  was  at  work  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death  on  March  9.  It  is 
written  in  his  best  and  most  attractive  manner,  and  every  teacher  who  has 
derived  inspiration  and  instruction  from  his  writings  will  read  with  pro¬ 
found  interest  this  account,  though  partial  only,  of  Mr.  Quick's  recollections 
of  his  own  education  and  early  teaching  experience.  The  manuscript  is 
printed  without  any  alteration  or  omission,  and  it  breaks  off  at  the  point 
where  the  author  left  it  to  undertake  his  last  journey  to  Cambridge. — Ed. 
Educational  Review.] 

My  friend  the  Editor  has  asked  me  to  contribute  to  the 
new  Educational  Review,  of  which  the  first  number  has 
just  reached  me.  I  cannot  but  be  gratified  by  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  join  such  a  body  of  workers  in  the  educational  field, 
men  whom  I  know, —  personally  or  by  name, — as  leaders  of 
the  best  educational  thought  we  have.  But  there  is  a  slight 
difficulty  in  the  way.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  protesting,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  against  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  periodi¬ 
cals.  I  have  just  written  for  the  press  (for  a  periodical,  to  tell  the 
whole  truth)  an  assertion  that  we  are  in  great  danger  from  the 
increasing  number  and  indeed  from  the  increasing  excellence 
of  our  magazines.  There  is  a  constantly  swelling  stream  of 
literature  that  demands  our  attention,  with  the  alternative, 
“  Read  now  or  never  !  ”  It  is  so  good  that  we  dare  not  say 
“  Never,”  and  so  all  our  time  goes  in  reading  what  is  and  is 
meant  to  be,  fugitive.  And  fugitive  let  it  be  !  Woe  to  the 
man  who  in  the  days  of  his  youth  and  ignorance  tries  to  keep 
and  ever  bind  up  a  periodical !  Unless  he  is  the  most  method¬ 
ical  of  men,  he  is  always  hunting  for  back  numbers.  And 
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apart  from  this  difficulty  he  finds  the  tide  always  rising.  Be¬ 
fore  long  he  has  to  get  another  book-shelf ;  then  he  wants 
another  room,  and  at  last  another  house.  I  once  tried  the 
e.xperiment  of  keeping  only  condensed  periodicals,  so  to  speak. 
From  the  current  magazines  I  cut  out  the  articles  of  special 
merit  and  threw  the  rest  away:  but  even  this  would  not  do. 
To  be  used,  the  collected  papers  had  to  be  bound  up  and  in- 
de.xed,  and  then  a  general  index  made  of  all  the  volumes ; 
and  this  index  kept  making  fresh  demands  on  one’s  time. 
“  The  librarian  who  reads  is  lost,”  says  Mark  Pattison ;  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this.  Certainly,  with  periodical 
literature  you  must  make  your  choice.  Read  and  let  the 
stream  flow  on,  or  try  to  dam  the  stream  up,  and  you  will 
cause  an  inundation  in  which  you  are  likely  to  “go  under.” 

Meditating  on  the  waste  involved  in  periodicals,  I  once  de¬ 
vised  a  scheme  which  I  propounded  to  a  friendly  editor,  and 
he  only  scoffed  at  it.  Still,  I  am  so  impressed  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  permanent  element  in  our  reading  that  I  will  not 
keep  my  invention  a  secret,  but  will  give  other  editors  farther 
from  home  a  chance  of  using  it.  I  suggested  that  the  magazine 
should  have  two  parts, — one  fugitive,  the  other  permanent.  For 
the  permanent  part  I  would  arrange  a  cycle  of  papers,  original 
or  selected,  in  which  the  main  truths  bearing  on  certain  special 
subjects  should  be  put  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  statement 
deserve  to  live  like  the  truths  themselves.  This  cycle  should 
revolve  in  three  years.  In  this  way  all  readers  would  get 
something  specially  good.  Careful  readers  would  hail  an  old 
friend,  and  the  careless  would  find  at  the  end  of  three  years  the 
charm  of  novelty. 

I  fear  some  of  my  readers  will  begin  to  suspect  that  I  am 
going  to  attempt  a  specimen  of  a  permanent  article,  especially 
when  I  say  I  am  about  to  write  on  a  subject  which  no  one  can 
handle  as  well  as  I  can.  I,  however,  intend  to  keep  strictly  to 
the  fugitive,  most  fugitive,  portion  of  the  Review,  and  leave  the 
permanent  to  those  who  discuss  subjects  of  permanent  interest. 
I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  no  one  can  handle  the  subject  I 
have  selected  as  well  as  I,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  nobody  else  can 
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handle  it  at  all.  Whether  it  be  worth  handling  or  not,  I  hav'e 
my  doubts;  but  when  I  thought  over  what  I  could  write  about, 
I  remembered  a  lecture  I  once  gave  on  my  own  school  experi¬ 
ences.  It  was,  I  think,  a  very  hot  night.  This,  or  possibly 
some  other  cause,  reduced  my  audience  to  seven  or  eight,  and 
some  years  later  I  published  the  lecture  in  a  school  newspaper, 
without  any  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  finding  out,  or  wishing  to 
find  out,  who  the  lecturer  was.  I  might  seem  quite  safe  in 
assuming  that  nobody  remembers  this  old  lecture,  but  I  think 
I  have  experimentally  hit  upon  a  law  which  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  base  on  h  priori  grounds — at  least,  I  know  no  h  priori 
argument  for  it.  The  law  is  this :  that  whenever  you  take  for 
granted  that  everybody  has  forgotten  an  old  article  or  lecture 
or  even  sermon,  there  is  invariably  one  person,  neither  more 
nor  less,  who  remembers  it.  In  this  case,  where  the  one  per¬ 
son  may  be,  I,  of  course,  have  no  notion  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
of  his  existence,  and  if  this  article  should  chance  to  meet  his 
eye,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him,  especially  if  he  knows 
the  connection  (not  a  very  close  one)  of  what  I  say  now  with 
what  I  said  before. 

The  celebrated  question  put  to  the  needy  knife-grinder  by 
the  friend  of  humanity,  “Tell  me,  knife-grinder,  how  came  ye 
to  grind  knives?”  is  a  question  that  seldom  admits  of  a 
simple  answer.  Few  knife-grinders  can  say :  “  To  grind  knives 
was  my  ambition  from  infancy.”  No;  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances  determines  us,  and  if  choice  has  little  to  do  with  the 
matter,  the  knives  may  be  none  the  worse  ground  on  that 
account.  In  my  own  case,  there  was  perhaps  more  choice  than 
usual.  I  wanted  a  change  from  the  work  I  was  doing,  the 
work  of  a  curate  in  a  large  London  parish  ;  and  I  felt  attracted 
by  work  which  a  clergyman  can  always  turn  to  without  desert¬ 
ing  his  profession,  the  work  of  a  schoolmaster.  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  or  to  any  one  else  that  for  this  work  preparation 
was  needed.  To  teach  in  an  English  elementary  school  (a 
school  under  government)  a  young  man  or  young  woman  has 
to  pass  a  special  examination  ;  but  for  no  other  school  is  this 
needed.  In  the  days  I  am  speaking  of  (more  than  thirty  years 
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ago)  training  of  masters  for  secondary  schools  was  as  little 
thought  of,  as  it  is  practiced  now.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
unfortunate  ushers,  a  university  degree  was  of  course  neces¬ 
sary.  The  leading  public  schools  secured,  straight  from  Ox¬ 
ford  or  Cambridge,  men  with  “  good  degrees,”  i.e.^  men  who 
had  obtained  a  first  class  in  classics,  or  for  mathematical  teach¬ 
ing,  in  mathematics.  Men  with  ordinary  degrees  who  wished 
to  teach  had  to  take  a  berth  either  in  a  private  school  or  in 
one  of  the  numerous  grammar  schools,  where  the  salary  obtain¬ 
able  (with  board  and  in  some  cases  lodging)  varied  from  £^0 
(S350)  to  ;£’ioo($500)  a  year.  This  £\oo  would  only  be  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  pay  given  to  the  man  with  a  good 
degree  when  he  first  became  assistant  master  in  one  of  the 
greater  “public  schools.”  But  the  only  requisite  in  either 
case  was  (and  is)  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree,  the  “  good 
degree”  being  valued  at  four  or  five  times  the  rate  of  the 
ordinary  degree.  After  thirty  years  experience  of  this  state 
of  things,  I  must  say  I  am  completely  bewildered  by  it.  In 
this  country  the  assistant  masters  are  appointed  by  the  head 
master,  who  has  himself  been  chosen  by  the  body  of  gover¬ 
nors.  In  the  great  public  schools  not  only  is  the  head  master 
paid  from  ;£'2000  to  ;^‘4000  {$10,000  to  $20,000)  a  year,  but  he 
also  has  tremendous  powers  intrusted  to  him.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  first  half  dozen  schools,  or 
thereabouts,  the  governors  seldom  fail  to  secure  a  man  of  first 
rate  ability,  and  he  has  every  motive  for  getting  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  assistants;  but  as  yet  no  one  believes  in  training,  and 
even  experience  is  not  so  highly  valued  as  a  good  degree.  In 
some  instances  the  head  master  owes  his  own  position  to 
distinction  at  the  university,  without  any  previous  experience 
in  teaching.  This  was  amusingly  turned  to  account  in  a 
speech  made  by  the  present  head  master  of  Harrow,  when  he 
had  just  been  appointed.  Dr.  Butler,  his  predecessor,  had  pro¬ 
posed  his  health,  and  pointed  out  his  various  qualifications 
for  his  new  post.  In  reply,  the  present  head  master  said  that 
there  was  one  qualification  which  Dr.  Butler  had  omitted.  He, 
the  successor,  was  older  when  appointed  than  those  who  had 
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gone  before  him.  He  had  turned  thirty,  and  Dr.  Butler  had 
been  appointed  at  twenty-eight,  and  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  previous 
head  master,  at  twenty-nine  !  So  it  would  seem  that  in  this 
country  the  highest  eminence  in  the  scholastic  world  is  often 
obtained /cr  and  when  a  young  man  is  made  head 

master,  he  naturally  chooses  young  men  to  vacant  places  among 
the  assistant  masters.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great  matter  to  secure 
vigor,  and  young  men  with  a  good  degree  are  pretty  sure  to 
have  great  powers  of  concentration,  and  to  be  accustomed  to 
work  quickly  and  well.  This  is  most  important  in  a  large 
school,  where  things  would  get  chaotic  if  the  masters  could 
not  get  through  a  great  deal  of  work.  I  see  all  this,  and  yet  I 
am  astounded  that  masters,  even  with  the  highest  degrees,  but 
without  other  preparation  of  any  kind,  are  ever  allowed  to 
take  charge  of  a  class,  especially  of  a  class  at  the  bottom  of 
the  school.  The  result  is  sometimes  just  what  we  should 
expect  if  a  brilliant  pianist  who  had  never  taught  were  selected 
to  instruct  beginners,  or  a  man  who  had,  say,  a  perfect  mastery 
of  French  had  suddenly  to  attempt  to  teach  French  to  those 
who  had  not  begun  it. 

I  have,  unfortunately,  got  on  to  a  subject  about  which  I 
find  it  hard  to  stqp,  and  I  have  said  more  than  enough.  To 
come  to  my  own  experiences,  I  had  the  only  requisite  for  a 
mastership  in  a  grammar  school — a  university  degree.  But  be¬ 
fore  I  went  to  school  work  I  spent  a  winter  in  a  family  in 
Leipzig.  My  attraction  to  Germany  was  due  rather  to  study 
of  Carlyle  than  to  any  craving  for  “  Padagogik,”  but  by  learn¬ 
ing  German  I  got  access  to  much  that  I  could  not  have  got  at 
through  English. 

When  I  undertook  school  work  I  not  only  was  totally 
ignorant  of  my  want  of  preparation,  but,  I  felt  confident,  could 
teach  much  better  than  I  had  been  taught.  After  all,  this 
conviction  does  not  prove  that  I  was  very  c6nceited.  As  a 
schoolboy  I  had  never  been  idle,  and  if  I  learnt  little  I  learnt  as 
much  as  anybody  tried  to  teach  me.  Most  of  my  school-days 
were  spent  in  a  small  private  school  kept  by  a  man  who  was 
then  (would  he  be  now  ?)  an  ordinary  private  schoolmaster. 
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On  the  subject  of  education  I  should  say  that  the  mind  of  my 
old  friend  must  have  been  a  perfect  blank,  and  that  he  knew 
no  more  about  it,  and  cared  no  more  about  it,  than  about  elec¬ 
tricity. 

But  school  keeping  and  educating  have  no  necessary  connec¬ 
tion.  The  schoolmaster,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
school  proprietor — was  a  highly  respectable  and  a  truly  kind- 
hearted  man,  but  the  interest  he  took  in  the  “  young  gentle¬ 
men,”  as  we  were  called,  was  just  about  the  interest  of  the 
owner  of  livery  stables  in  the  horses  put  up  with  him.  In 
his  stables  we  had  plenty  of  food  for  the  body,  though  not  for 
the  mind,  and  we  were  taken  out  for  just  enough  air  and  exer¬ 
cise  to  keep  us  in  health.  Of  course  you  can’t  expect  the 
owner  of  the  livery  stables  to  attend  to  the  horses  himself — for 
that  he  has  stableman  or  horse-keeper — and  my  school-owner 
had  his  usher.  There  were  some  sixteen  of  us  boys,  and  we  were 
in  charge  of  the  usher  from  half  past  six  in  the  morning  till 
half  past  eight  at  night.  We  were  “at  lessons,”  i.e.,  we  had 
to  sit  quiet,  for  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  during 
these  the  proprietor,  who  never  saw  us  out  of  school  except  at 
dinner,  used  to  look  in  and  stay  just  as  long  as  his  convenience 
or  his  fancy  suited.  When  in  school  he  set  copies,  practiced 
his  one  pedagogic  art — the  art  of  mending  pens  (quill  pens  in 
those  days) — and  heard  “  lessons,”  i.e.,  pieces  we  had  to  learn 
by  heart  in  school  epitomes  of  history  and  geography.  As  far 
as  I  know,  there  was  not  a  map  of  any  kind  in  the  house.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  the  proprietor  also  took  the  arithmetic ;  but 
this  consisted  in  providing  us — at  our  parents’  expense — with 
books  from  which,  when  we  wanted  something  to  do,  we 
might  copy  sums  and  see  if  we  could  get  out  an  answer  like 
the  book.  If  we  could  not  do  this,  we  took  our  slate  up  to 
the  master’s  desk  and  he  did  it  for  us.  This  is  how  I  did  not 
learn  arithmetic. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  my  school  proprietor  was  no  teacher. 
Some  one  has  said  that  the  art  of  the  school  proprietor  lies  in 
the  management,  not  of  boys,  but  of  parents,  and  this  was 
certainly  the  art  which  my  old  friend  practiced  with  great 
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success  :  but  in  managing  boys  he  was,  as  far  as  discipline 
went,  by  no  means  a  failure.  He  kept  us  at  a  distance  by  a 
dry,  official  manner;  but  although  we  were  somewhat  afraid 
of  him,  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  unkind  feeling  be¬ 
tween  us.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  every  one  with  two 
manners  is  of  necessity  a  humbug.  This  I  deny  most  em¬ 
phatically.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  I  have  come  across  a 
few  people,  I  should  say  half  a  dozen  at  the  most,  whose  man¬ 
ner,  whether  a  good  manner  or  a  bad,  was  the  same  to  all. 
But  how  very,  very  rare  this  uniformity  is !  I  am  quite  con¬ 
scious  that  my  own  manner  is  not  the  same  to  everybody,  and 
I  would  ask  the  reader  to  put  it  to  himself  whether  he  is 
equally  gracious,  or  may  be  ungracious,  to  every  one  he  ad¬ 
dresses.  So  I  am  far,  indeed,  from  accusing  my  old  friend  of 
being  a  humbug  when  I  remember  his  short,  dry  manner  with 
us,  and  his  manner,  which  was  not  short  or  dry,  if  he  addressed 
a  parent.  Years  after  leaving  I  went  to  call  upon  my  old 
friend,  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  my  counte¬ 
nance  when  I  found  myself  treated  to  the  parents’  manner. 

But  if  I  learned  nothing  from  the  school  proprietor,  I  did 
learn  something  (not  much,  it  is  true)  from  the  usher,  or  rather 
from  the  series  of  ushers,  for  not  unnaturally  we  had  a  fresh 
usher  every  year,  sometimes  oftener.  I  still  think  with  amaze¬ 
ment  of  those  ushers.  Skilled  teachers  they  were  not,  but 
they  were  much  better  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 
when  I  think  of  their  confinement  for  fourteen  hours  a  day 
(sometimes  for  a  treat  they  were  let  off  with  twelve !),  they 
seem  to  me  to  have  shown  almost  heroic  endurance.  But 
obviously  their  great  effort  must  have  been  to  support  exist¬ 
ence,  and  they  could  not  have  troubled  themselves  much 
about  our  learning.  No  one  thought  about  our  powers, 
whether  of  mind  or  body,  and  no  kind  of  power  was  likely  to 
be  developed  by  the  dull  routine  of  our  daily  life,  by  our  regu¬ 
lar  walks,  two  and  two,  with  the  usher  behind  us,  or  bj’^  our 
“lessons,”  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  keep  us  quiet. 

So,  perhaps,  my  notion  that  I  could  teach  better  than  I  had 
been  taught,  was  not  altogether  unreasonable.  My  experience 
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was  not,  indeed,  confined  to  this  school,  and  elsewhere  the 
ushers  were  not  quite  so  badly  treated.  At  one  school  where 
I  was  for  a  very  short  time  there  were  two  ushers,  and  they 
gave  me  a  lesson  for  life  on  the  importance  of  manner.  One 
of  these  ushers  has  always  lived  in  my  memory  as  an  object 
of  horror,  the  other  of  love.  I  don’t  fancy  there  was  anything 
like  so  much  difference  between  them  in  reality,  but  the  first 
always  spoke  to  us  in  a  sharp,  drill-sergeant’s  sort  of  manner, 
the  other  always  spoke  kindly  to  us ;  and  what  a  difference 
this  seemed  to  us  small  boys,  a  difference  which  is  very  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  one  of  them  after  an  interval  of  fifty 
years. 

Perhaps  I  can  now  give  a  partial  answer  to  the  question. 
How  came  you  to  grind  knives?  Boys  have  a  much  juster 
appreciation  of  the  way  they  are  taught  than  we  usually  sup¬ 
pose.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  more  “  viewy  ”  than  boys 
in  general,  but  I  certainly  felt  that  much  of  the  “teaching”  I 
had  to  undergo  was  all  wrong,  and  that  if  I  were  a  master  I 
could  teach  a  great  deal  better.  This  boyish  conviction  to  a 
great  extent  determined  my  future  life,  for  my  old  impressions 
returned  when  I  felt  dissatisfied  with  parish  work,  and  I  re¬ 
solved  to  see  what  I  could  do  as  a  master.  And  to  schoolmas¬ 
tering  I  turned  with  hopes  of  doing  great  things. 

What  has  been  the  result  ?  Whether  or  no  I  have  taught 
better  than  I  was  taught,  I  can  hardly  by  any  possibility  have 
taught  worse  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  frankly  confess 
that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  bringing  about  results  at  all 
answering  to  my  early  dreams.  Some  of  my  projected  im¬ 
provements  I  have  never  been  able  to  carry  out ;  others,  which 
I  have  carried  out,  have  not  made  the  difference  I  expected. 
I  ran  against  many  unforeseen  difficulties,  some  of  which  might 
have  been  avoided  had  I  been  properly  prepared  for  my  work, 
but  some  inherent  in  the  work  itself.  Without  having  learnt  to 
swim,  I  plunged  into  deep  water  by  taking  a  mastership  in  a  pro¬ 
vincial  grammar  school.  If  I  rightly  remember,  I  was  to  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  £’]0  ($350)  a  year,  besides  my  dinner,  but  not  lodg¬ 
ing  or  my  other  meals.  This  school,  like  most  of  our  grammar 
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schools,  had  only  a  very  small  endowment.  In  consequence 
of  the  endowment,  the  towns-people  might  send  their  sons  at  a 
low  charge  as  day  boys,  but  the  head  master  drew  his  income 
from  the  boarders,  for  whose  benefit  all  the  arrangements  of 
the  school  were  made.  The  head  master  had  laid  out  a  good 
deal  of  money  on  the  buildings,  and  the  school  was  practically 
his  private  speculation. 

In  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  worked  with  a  great  variety 
of  men,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  retained  the  same  feelings 
of  respect  for  all ;  but  there  is  only  one  man  for  whom  I  feel 
no  respect  whatever,  and  this  man  was  the  first  head  master 
under  whom  I  started  teaching.  If  I  went  by  the  rule  De 
mortiiis  nil  nisi  bonum  I  should  have  to  preserve  a  strict  silence 
about  this  gentleman. 

Robl;rt  Hebert  Quick. 

Reuhill,  Slkrey,  England. 


II. 


THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  limitations  of  the  State  universities  which  I  have 
been  invited  to  sketch,  arise  mainly  from  their  peculiar  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  State  government.  By  State  universities  I  mean 
those  institutions  for  furnishing  higher  education  to  the 
young  which  are  founded  and  maintained  by  the  State. 
Usually  they  are  supported  by  funds  derived  principally  from 
public  taxation,  and  they  are  governed  by  a  board  of  public 
officers  responsible  to  the  authorities  of  the  State.  Many  of 
those  institutions  have  affiliated  professional  schools,  and  in  a 
few  rare  cases  these  schools  are  aided  by  State  funds  ;  but  my 
inquiry  will  be  confined  in  such  cases  to  the  academic  depart¬ 
ment,  because  the  professional  schools  are  almost  always  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  own  funds. 

Such  institutions,  called  universities,  have  been  established 
in  nearly  all  the  Northwestern  and  the  Pacific  States,  consisting 
often  of  nothing  but  an  academic  department.  Many  of  them 
are  still  feeble  beginnings,  but  some  are  well  known  among 
the  leading  universities  of  the  country.  The  peculiarity  of 
their  foundation  and  endowment  by  the  State  seems  to  have 
given  them  a  bias,  which  is  common  to  the  whole  class,  and  is 
quite  marked  in  those  which  have  risen  to  distinction  ;  my 
object  will  be  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  direction  of 
this  bias. 

When  a  private  individual  ora  religious  denomination  organ¬ 
izes  a  college,  the  founder  may  set  the  limits  of  the  field  it  is 
to  occupy.  He  may  say  it  shall  be  a  college  of  letters,  a  theo¬ 
logical  seminary,  or  a  technological  institute ;  he  may  require 
religious  instruction  or  banish  it ;  he  may  insist  that  the  pro¬ 
fessors  shall  accept  certain  tenets  of  faith, — shall  be  Roman 
Catholics,  Baptists,  or  Hebrews, — or  he  may  ignore  such  con¬ 
siderations  and  forbid  sectarian  lines.  The  endowment  is  his 
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own,  and  he  can  impose  any  conditions  he  pleases  upon  its 
carrying  out. 

Not  so  with  the  State  university.  The  creature  of  the 
State  and  dependent  upon  its  bounty,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
same  limitations  which  hedge  in  all  public  institutions  sup¬ 
ported  by  taxation.  In  this  regard  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
State  system  of  education,  and  its  affinities  are  with  the  public 
school  rather  than  with  the  denominational  college  ;  or  even 
with  the  unsectarian  university  under  private  control :  and  to 
this  extent  we  must  seek  rules  for  its  guidance  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  public  schools.  Like  the  school,  first,  it  must  be 
open  to  all  citizens  capable  of  receiving  its  benefits;  second, 
it  must  be  conducted  on  a  secular  basis,  without  sectarian 
bias ;  third,  it  must  be  governed  by  a  board  of  public  offi¬ 
cers,  the  source  of  whose  authority  is  the  State  government, 
and  who  are  responsible  to  it  for  the  proper  management  of 
their  trust ;  fourth,  it  must  demonstrate  its  utility  in  such  a 
way  as  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  justify 
the  expenditure  of  their  funds. 

I  have  assumed  that  these  universities  are  supported  from  the 
public  treasury.  In  point  of  fact  there  are  usually  three  or  four 
sources  of  support.  First,  the  land  grants  made  by  the  United 
States  government,  in  1862,  for  the  maintenance  of  colleges 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  “  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
including  military  tactics,  and  without  excluding  other  scien¬ 
tific  and  classical  studies.”  In  many  States,  especially  the 
older  ones,  this  fund  has  been  applied  to  the  support  of 
a  college  devoted  solely  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts ;  but  in  most  of  the  new  States  it  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  endowment  of  the  State  university.  The 
second  source  of  income  is  State  taxation ;  in  some  States 
this  money  is  given  by  annual  appropriations  ;  in  other  cases 
by  a  permanent  tax  and  a  continuing  appropriation.  Third, 
in  many  States  the  university  is  largely  maintained  by  tuition 
fees  of  students;  though  in  others  instruction  is  entirely  free. 
The  fourth  source  of  income  is  private  endowment.  Up  to 
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the  present  time  wealthy  individuals  have  not  shown  the  same 
liberal  spirit  toward  State  colleges  as  toward  private  institu¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  as  the  numbers  and  the  wealth  of  their  gradu¬ 
ates  increase  this  may  change,  but  so  far  there  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  that  the  graduate  of  the  private  institution  has  a  kind 
of  proprietary  interest  in  his  Alma  Mater,  while  the  State  in¬ 
stitution  belongs  to  the  public,  and  when  a  man  pays  his  taxes 
he  has  done  all  he  is  required  to  do  ;  and  rich  men  do  not 
seem  to  have  much  more  inclination  to  immortalize  themselves 
by  erecting  fine  buildings  and  endowing  professorships  for  the 
State  university  than  they  do  to  build  fine  houses  for  the 
public  schools,  or  endow  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  statement  remains  then  substantially  correct,  that  these 
colleges  as  a  whole  are  supported  mainly  by  taxation,  and  are 
subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  that  condition.  They 
form  really  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction, 
and  should  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  and  not 
to  suit  the  notions  of  any  priv'^ate  individual  or  class  of  men. 
This  theory  alone  will  justify  their  maintenance. 

They  must  be  open  to  all  citizens,  male  or  female,  black  or 
white,  capable  of  profiting  by  the  instruction  offered,  for  the 
women  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  college  and  have  a 
claim  on  its  benefits ;  and  if  the  right  of  the  college  to  exist 
is  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  helps  to  make  good  citizens, 
the  mothers  and  school-mistresses  need  assistance  for  the 
training  of  young  voters  far  more  than  the  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  the  newer  States  these  conditions  cause  no  fric¬ 
tion  ;  both  se.xes  and  all  colors  attend  the  classes  freely,  and 
the  republic  of  letters  ostracises  only  the  incompetent  and  the 
perverse.  In  the  South,  where  race  distinctions  exist,  and  in 
the  East,  where  coeducation  is  distrusted,  these  prejudices 
would  make  duplicate  colleges  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
for  all  citizens,  but  the  experience  of  the  Northwest  seems  to 
show  that  this  course  is  unnecessary  there.  The  young  women 
already  form  from  a  third  to  a  quarter  of  the  students  in  the 
Northwestern  State  colleges,  and  the  proportion  will,  I  think, 
increase.  There  are  more  girls  than  boys  in  the  high  schools. 
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and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  same  relation  should  not 
extend  upward  into  the  college. 

The  next  condition  is  that  these  colleges  should  be  placed 
on  an  entirely  secular  basis  ;  that  all  sectarian  religious  teach¬ 
ing  should  be  eliminated.  Theology  must  be  omitted,  but 
moral  philosophy  may  be  taught,  and  may  include  such  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  religion  as  all  men  agree  upon.  Ethics  are 
retained,  as  underlying  the  duties  of  the  citizen  ;  and  certainly, 
though  party  politics  may  not  be  taught,  the  student  should  be 
instructed  in  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  country.  Returning  to  religious  instruction,  all  of 
the  State  colleges  have  branches  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  and  other  religious  societies,  which  are  generally 
favored  by  the  faculties,  but  the  membership  is  voluntary.  In 
some  State  colleges  there  are  no  religious  exercises,  while 
others  maintain  a  service  of  worship  every  day ;  but  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  student  is  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  cases  volun¬ 
tary. 

The  government  of  State  universities  is  necessarily  vested 
in  a  board  of  public  officers,  usually  called  regents.  In  some 
States  the  regents  .are  elected  by  the  people ;  in  others  by 
the  Legislature;  ip  others  again  they  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Legislature,  but  neither  of 
these  methods  of  choice  is  likely  to  insure  the  selection  of 
the  best  men  to  manage  so  complex  and  delicate  an  organism 
as  a  university.  Political  considerations  and  personal  prefer¬ 
ences  are  sure  to  prevail  to  some  extent  in  place  of  academic 
fitness,  and  although  these  boards  are  usually  made  up  of 
honest  and  upright  men,  they  include  many  without  any  know¬ 
ledge  or  experience  in  academic  matters,  and  consequently 
unfit  to  guide  the  course  of  a  university.  I  do  not  think  that 
political  considerations  have  interfered  directly  to  any  great 
extent  with  the  internal  workings  of  these  boards,  although 
there  have  been  such  cases;  but  in  the  appointment  of  the 
governing  board,  politics  have  often  been  paramount,  and  thus 
their  usefulness  has  been  seriously  curtailed  by  incompetent 
management,  though  with  honest  intentions.  And  I  may 
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remark,  in  passing,  that  these  boards  are  often  too  large  and 
unwieldy  for  good  work.  Nobody  has  to  shoulder  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  consequently  the  work  is  neglected,  especially 
where  the  board  is  largely  made  up  of  non-graduates,  men 
wholly  without  academic  experience.  This  lack  of  a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  leads  to  the  practice  of  lobbying  with 
individual  members  for  places  on  the  teaching  staff,  and  tends 
directly  to  reduce  its  dignity  and  its  efficiency. 

Another  serious  weakness  of  the  State  university  is  the 
practice  in  some  States  of  holding  open  sessions  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  board.  Very  delicate  subjects  come  up  for  considera¬ 
tion,  matters  of  personal  confidence,  which  cannot  be  prop¬ 
erly  discussed  in  public,  and  sometimes  the  university  is 
compelled  to  have  its  weakness  and  its  seamy  side  pitilessly 
exposed  in  the  newspapers.  This  is  neither  dignified  nor  wise. 

As  these  institutions  grow  older,  and  their  graduates  become 
more  numerous  and  wealthy,  they  will  seek  to  control  the 
management.  In  one  State  already  I  believe  the  graduates 
elect  from  their  own  number  a  third  of  the  regents ;  but  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  precedent  if  this  rule  should  prevail 
as  long  as  the  State  supports  the  college.  If  the  people  pay 
the  bills  they  will  want  to  control  the  mode  of  expenditure. 
Perhaps  in  the  future,  when  graduates  become  more  disposed 
to  make  liberal  gifts  to  their  Alma  Mater,  the  time  will  come 
when  they  may  claim  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  management  in 
acknowledgment  of  their  public  spirit,  and  the  State  may 
surrender  control,  somewhat  as  Massachusetts  has  given 
Harvard  over  to  the  management  of  her  graduates,  a  change 
which  has  been  vastly  to  the  interest  of  the  venerable  old 
college. 

But  far  more  important  than  all  matters  of  management  is 
the  crucial  question  that  will  inevitably  be  raised,  “  What  good 
does  the  college  do  ?”  Can  it  show  any  practical  results  to 
justify  such  an  expenditure  of  money?  A  public  institution 
of  no  practical  use  should  not  be  maintained,  and  unless  the 
Legislature  can  be  convinced  of  its  usefulness,  they  will  starve 
it  to  death  or  sweep  it  aw'ay  like  that  venerable  old  fossil  at 
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Washington,  the  Keeper  of  the  Crypt.  This  feeling  that  the 
university  is  the  serv^ant  of  the  public,  and  that  it  may  be 
called  on  for  any  kind  of  work,  extends  not  only  over  the 
domain  of  education,  which  we  generally  conceive  to  be  the 
limit  of  the  university’s  functions,  but  it  shows  itself  in 
many  amusing  ways.  In  the  new  States  the  professors  are 
expected  not  only  to  supervise  the  higher  instruction  in  the 
schools,  but  to  analyze  soil  for  farmers  and  give  advice  for  its 
treatment,  to  examine  well  water  and  mineral  springs,  to  test 
ores,  give  the  tensile  strength  of  materials,  the  crushing  point 
of  building  stone  ;  and  on  one  occasion  a  party  of  picknickers 
resisted  ejection  from  a  college  inclosure  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  public  property  maintained  for  the  good  of  the  citizens. 

Now  the  general  public  have  little  respect  for  the  higher 
education  ;  they  complain  of  the  extra  taxes  imposed  by  high 
schools,  and  in  California  actually  succeeded  in  inserting  a 
clause  in  the  Constitution  of  1879,  preventing  them  from 
receiving  any  share  of  the  State  school  fund  ;  a  fortiori,  the 
public  have  little  sympathy  with  a  university,  and  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  value  of  the  education  obtained  there. 

Besides  the  threatened  opposition  coming  from  these 
sources,  the  university  is  constantly  undermined  by  sectarian 
influences.  The  advocates  of  parochial  schools  are  the 
enemies  of  the  public  schools.  The  supporter  of  the  denomi¬ 
national  college  has  no  good  will  toward  the  State  college, 
for  whose  benefit  he  is  taxed,  much  against  his  will.  We 
justify  the  common  school  against  such  attacks,  on  political 
grounds:  that  we  must  educate  the  citizen  to  fit  him  for  the 
intelligent  exercise  of  the  franchise  and  other  political  duties, 
and  we  proudly  hold  up  to  view  the  low  percentage  of  illiter¬ 
acy  to  show  the  influence  of  the  school.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  university,  for  its  direct 
power  is  exerted  only  on  a  few,  who  form  the  intellectual 
aristocracy  of  the  land  ;  its  influence  is  subtle  and  pervasive, 
and  it  is  difificult  to  prove  by  statistics  its  exact  benefit  to  the 
State,  though  we  know  that  the  standard  of  general  intelli¬ 
gence  among  a  people  is  proportioned  to  the  rank  maintained 
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by  its  best  educational  institutions.  But  these  things,  I  say, 
are  subtle  and  hard  to  prove  by  figures,  and  the  governing 
boards  of  State  universities  are  very  eager  in  search  of 
utility  in  education  ;  they  want  to  justify  their  administration 
by  showing  practical  results,  that  is,  tangible  results ;  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  counted  in  numbers  or  reckoned  by  dollars, 
rather  than  estimated  by  intellectual  force,  and  so  they  always 
lean  to  the  “  practical  ”  side  of  the  college, — that  is,  to  the 
scientific  rather  than  the  literary  side. 

This  disposition  is  strengthened  by  the  terms  of  the  gifts 
made  by  the  Federal  governments  to  the  State  colleges.  The 
statute  declares  it  is  the  intention  of  the  endowment  to  assist 
education  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  not  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes.  The 
bias  of  the  gifts  is  plainly  toward  practical  education,  though 
it  does  not  exclude  instruction  in  letters. 

And  this  same  tendency  is  fortified  again  by  the  modern 
leaning  toward  technical  education  of  all  kinds,  as  shown  in 
the  technological  institutes,  the  manual  training  schools,  the 
sewing  classes  and  cooking  classes  in  the  public  schools.  And 
it  is  the  same  in  the  Old  World  ;  everywhere  there  is  a  move¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  practical  science,  though  in  Europe  it  does  not 
form  part  of  university  instruction,  but  is  organized  in  separ¬ 
ate  institutions. 

All  these  causes  stimulate  the  scientific  side  of  the  State 
colleges  and  dwarf  the  instruction  in  letters,  which  in  the  com¬ 
mon  estimation  of  the  public  is  of  less  utility.  And  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  scientific  education  is  vastly  more  expensive.  The 
“  plant  ”  is  costly  ;  the  laboratories,  material,  and  instruments 
are  expensive.  More  room  is  required,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  classes  are  necessarily  smaller,  on  account  of  the  personal 
supervision  of  each  student  which  is  required.  I  think  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  cost  of  the  bare  instruction  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  scientific  course  is  double  that  of  a  literary  student ;  at 
all  events  actual  examinations  of  the  annual  expenditures  have 
shown  it  to  be  so  in  the  University  of  California  ;  and  count- 
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ing  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  buildings  and  other  “plant,” 
and  their  wear  and  tear,  I  believe  it  would  be  nearer  three 
times  as  large.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  fostering  of  science,  the  literary  side  of  the  college  I  have 
named  has  twice  as  many  students  as  the  scientific  side.  The 
knowledge  of  men  will  always  attract  more  votaries  than  the 
knowledge  of  things. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  relation  of  the  university  to  the 
public  school.  They  have  no  organic  connection,  because 
they  have  been  derived  from  different  sources.  The  univ'er- 
sity  came  to  us  from  the  Old  World,  but  the  public  school  is 
an  institution  of  American  origin.  While  they  are  both  State 
institutions,  they  have  separate  governing  boards,  but  the 
pressure  of  necessity  has  brought  them  together,  and  every 
year  they  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  forming  a  co-ordinated 
system  of  education.  This  has  been  done  by  harmonious 
action  between  the  teachers  on  both  sides.  The  governing 
boards  have  no  connection  with  each  other,  but  the  teachers 
feel  their  mutual  inter-dependence,  and  are  anxious  that  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  high  schools  should  be  so  directed  as 
to  lead  the  scholars  straight  to  the  doors  of  the  university ; 
while  the  latter  is  necessarily  restrained  from  lifting  its  curric¬ 
ulum  so  high  as  to  leave  a  gap  between  it  and  the  schools. 

The  effect  of  this  is  seen  in  the  system  of  “  accredited 
schools,”  first  introduced  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  under 
which  the  university  professors  examine  in  person  the  high 
schools,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  with  their  efficiency,  the  di¬ 
ploma  of  graduation  from  the  school,  accompanied  by  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  principal,  is  accepted  by  the  college  in  lieu 
of  entrance  examinations.  The  spirit  of  harmony  between  the 
university  and  the  public  school,  which  has  its  origin  with  the 
teaching  force  of  the  university  and  not  with  the  regents,  is 
steadily  increasing  in  power.  The  schools  are  anxious  for  the 
indorsement  of  the  university,  and  the  university  professors 
are  equally  desirous  of  the  increased  number  of  students  and 
the  powerful  backing  which  they  gain  from  the  support  of  the 
school  teachers.  The  union  helps  both  sides  materially. 
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But  it  acts  somewhat  as  a  limitation  at  the  same  time.  It 
compels  the  university  to  keep  its  curriculum  within  reach 
of  the  school,  and  to,  maintain  such  entrance  requirements 
as  will  be  deemed  useful  studies  by  the  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  These  relations  are  a  matter  of  constant  adjustment 
between  the  teachers  on  both  sides,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  fully  understood  how  much  influence  this  connection  has 
upon  the  university,  an  influence  which  must  of  necessity 
constantly  increase. 

Another  sphere  of  usefulness  which  is  coming  to  be  very 
generally  recognized  as  a  prime  duty  of  the  university  is  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  better  class  of  schools ;  this 
cannot  be  properly  done  by  the  normal  schools,  and  it  necessi¬ 
tates  a  department  of  pedagogy,  or  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching,  to  be  maintained  in  the  university.  This  again  will 
require  a  close  connection  with  the  normal  schools,  like  the 
connection  with  the  high  schools  which  I  have  been  describ¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  normal  graduate  can  step  into  college  on  her 
diploma,  and  there  receive  the  necessary  training  for  the 
higher  positions.  Whenever  trained  teachers  with  more  or 
less  university  discipline  and  influence  shall  fill  all  the  better 
positions  in  the  public  schools,  it  will  greatly  increase  their 
efficiency  and  will  elevate  their  standards. 

Now  it  is  plain  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  State  univer¬ 
sity  is  expected  to  occupy  a  much  broader  field  than  the 
denominational  college,  or  the  undergraduate  department  of 
the  university  of  forty  years  ago.  It  is  a  college  of  letters, 
combined  with  a  college  of  science  giving  technical  instruction 
in  various  branches  of  practical  science,  such  as  agriculture, 
mining,  etc.,  and  to  this  it  adds  a  training  school  for  teachers. 
All  which  means  a  great  spreading  out  of  the  funds  of  the  col¬ 
lege  and  sometimes  spreading  it  very  thin,  for  I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  salaries  in  these  institutions  are  generally  very  meager, 
sometimes  absurdly  so,  and  the  tendency  is  to  man  the  prac¬ 
tical  side,  so  called,  the  scientific  department,  much  more 
thoroughly  than  the  department  of  letters.  Especially  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  disposition  to  neglect  the  classics ; 
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though  the  modern  languages  and  English  literature  fare  a 
little  better.  Perhaps  this  is  a  natural  reaction  from  the  un¬ 
reasonable  prominence  given  to  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers,  but  it  is  melancholy  to  see  so  many  even  of 
our  professional  men  ignorant  of  these  noble  old  languages 
and  literatures.  Men  may  make  their  bread  and  butter  with¬ 
out  Latin  and  Greek,  but  they  are  not  finished  scholars 
without  classical  training. 

The  popular  character  of  the  State  universities,  as  part  of 
the  provision  for  public  education,  finds  another  expression  in 
the  encouragement  of  students  pursuing  special  and  limited 
courses,  and  in  the  establishment  of  new  degrees  for  those 
taking  four-year  courses  but  without  the  classics.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  can  pursue  with  profit  any  portion  of  the  courses  offered, 
the  disposition  is  to  encourage  him  to  do  so.  If  he  cannot 
stay  more  than  a  year  or  two,  let  him  come,  and  drop  out 
when  occasion  compels  him  to,  just  as  the  child  does  in  the 
public  schools,  and  if  he  finishes  his  course  give  him  such  a 
degree  as  he  is  entitled  to.  All  this  is  in  the  line  of  modern 
liberality  of  election,  and  in  decided  contrast  to  the  custom  of 
olden  time,  when  boys  did  not  enter  college  unless  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  spend  four  years  there,  and  when  all  alike  took  the 
same  cast-iron  curriculum  and  received  the  same  degree.  I 
am  well  aware  that  these  features  are  not  peculiar  to  the  State 
colleges,  but  certainly  they  are  more  characteristic  of  them 
than  of  the  others.  In  some  State  colleges  not  over  one- 
third  of  those  entering  the  academic  department  ever  gradu¬ 
ate  ;  and  of  those  who  do,  a  very  small  proportion  obtain  the 
A.H.  degree.  Of  the  students  who  leave  before  graduation 
a  large  proportion  enter  with  that  intention,  well  knowing  that 
their  circumstances  will  not  1  permit  them  to  remain  over  one 
or  two  years.  Some  of  this  irregularity  is  due  to  sickness, 
some  to  the  poor  preparation  incident  to  a  new  country,  some 
to  narrow  circumstances,  which  by  and  by  may  find  some 
relief  in  the  charitable  funds  that  naturally  accumulate  around 
a  seat  of  learning.  For  the  graduates  who  do  not  win  the 
A.  B.,  various  degrees  have  been  devised  according  to  their 
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attainments,  Bachelor  of  Science,  of  Letters,  of  Philosophy, 
etc.  This  departure  from  the  ancient  custom  has  been  led 
by  the  State  universities,  and  is  in  obedience  to  the  popular 
demand  for  an  opportunity  to  give  boys  something  different 
from  the  old  classical  education,  which  should  entitle  them  to 
a  diploma  corresponding  thereto. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  difificulties  and  limita¬ 
tions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  spring  from  the  crude  conditions 
of  the  new  States,  and  may  be  alleviated  in  a  more  settled 
condition  of  the  community  and  a  higher  intellectual  plane  of 
society.  For  example,  where  the  universitj'  is  hampered  and 
kept  down  by  a  low  level  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
this  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  gradually  cured.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  religious  objections  may  eventually  be  met  by  the  found¬ 
ing  of  independent  professorships,  or  the  endowment  of  sepa¬ 
rate  schools  on  the  borders  of  the  university,  independent  of 
the  State  college  but  working  in  harmony  and  conjunction 
with  it;  for  instance,  the  State  university  would  gladly  accept 
an  endowment  to  support  the  study  of  Sanskrit  alone,  why  not 
the  study  of  Hebrew;  a  fund  to  encourage  the  study  of  classi¬ 
cal  literature  would  always  be  acceptable,  why  not  a  similar 
fund  for  the  study  of  Old  Testament  or  New  Testament.litera- 
ture,  these  studies  of  course  being  elective,  but  being  allowed 
to  count  toward  the  attainment  of  some  degree.  By  some 
such  process  as  this,  the  religious  limitation  might  possibly  be 
overcome  without  infringing  upon  the  principle  that  forbids 
the  expenditure  of  State  funds  for  sectarian  purposes.  Or  again, 
suppose  that  the  theological  school  or  denominational  college, 
instead  of  >vasting  its  substance  by  duplicating  the  machinery 
of  the  State  university,  should  settle  on  its  borders,  let  its 
students  take  such  courses  at  the  State  university  as  were 
desirable,  and  itself  provide  only  such  instruction  as  should 
be  necessary  to  supplement  that  provided  by  the  State  ;  an 
arrangement  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  plan  of  those  great 
English  universities,  where  the  instruction  is  provided  partly 
by  the  university  but  mainly  by  the  affiliated  colleges.  It 
might  even  be  that  the  courses  and  instructions  of  the  affiliated 
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colleges  could  count  for  a  university  degree,  just  as  the 
diploma  of  the  accredited  schools  counts  for  entrance.  I  can 
see  in  this  plan  some  relief  from  the  objections  made  on  the 
score  of  religion  to  the  State  colleges,  and  some  relief  also 
from  the  multiplication  of  inferior  colleges  on  the  plea  of  relig¬ 
ious  deficiencies. 

Such  are  the  natural  limitations  of  the  State  universities, 
arising  mainly  from  their  dependence  on  the  State  for  support. 
Those  defects  that  spring  from  the  condition  of  society  in 
newly  settled  communities,  and  other  temporary  causes,  will 
pass  away,  but  those  which  result  from  the  character  of  their 
endowment  will,  I  believe,  become  more  conspicuous  as  time 
goes  on.  They  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  institution, 
and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  future  development  of  these  col¬ 
leges  will  be  in  quite  different  lines  from  the  old  universities. 
They  will  continue  to  lean  toward  science  rather  than  letters ; 
they  will  develop  more  in  the  direction  of  visible  utility,  less 
in  the  line  of  brilliant  scholarships  more  in  the  direction  of 
general  education,  and  less  in  the  line  of  specialized  learning ; 
more  toward  quantity  than  quality. 

It  would  have  been  a  more  pleasant  task  to  have  recounted 
the  achievements  of  these  universities,  for  with  all  their 
limitations  they  have  done  a  noble  work.  They  have  estab¬ 
lished  centers  of  refinement  and  learning  far  away  in  the 
wilderness ;  as  population  increased  they  have  maintained  a 
high  grade  of  intellectual  culture  in  the  new  States ;  their 
standard  of  education  has  been  almost  always  above  the  pri¬ 
vate  and  denominational  colleges  around  them.  I  believe 
the  scholarship  in  all  the  new  States  is  a  whole  generation 
ahead  of  what  it  would  have  been  without  the  State  Universi¬ 
ties. 

Horace  Davis. 

San  Francisco, 

California. 


HISTORY  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  appearance  in  1883  of  a  translation  of  Dr.  Diesterweg’s 
Instruction  in  History,  supplemented  by  a  discussion  of  methods 
by  eminent  American  college  professors,  was  a  noteworthy 
event  in  educational  science.  It  was  not  only  the  first  serious 
discussion  in  this  country  of  a  long-neglected  subject,  but  it 
was  the  forerunner  of  what  has  become  a  large  and  important 
class  of  works  treating  of  the  same  topic.  A  study  of  this 
literature  shows  four  things:  (i)  a  growing  interest  in  the 
study  of  history ;  (2)  a  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  com¬ 
paring  different  methods  of  instruction  ;  (3)  the  predominant 
influence  of  German  ideas ;  (4)  an  apparently  disproportionate 
consideration  of  history  as  taught  in  higher  institutions  in  com¬ 
parison  with  such  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools. 

An  explanation  of  these  facts  it  is  not  difficult  to  find.  It 
was  not  until  we  became  conscious  of  our  existence  as  a  nation 
that  we  became  interested  in  our  own  national  development  or 
cared  to  face  many  parts  of  our  past.  When  consciousness 
and  courage  came  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  a  broader 
knowledge  of  European  affairs  as  a  result  of  the  completion 
of  the  first  century  of  our  independent  existence,  there  fol¬ 
lowed  naturally  a  quickened  impulse  to  historical  study.  The 
rapid  growth  in  material  prosperity  that  came  at  the  same 
time,  made  it  possible  for  large  numbers  of  American  students 
to  continue  their  studies  abroad,  while  the  results  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  turned  the  attention  of  all  to  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  German  educational  system.  The  educational 
influence,  therefore,  that  has  come  to  America  from  Europe, 
has  come  from  Germany  through  college  professors  and  grad¬ 
uate  students,  whose  special  interest  in  a  pedagogical  way  has 
been  the  investigation  of  German  university  methods  of  re¬ 
search.  The  result  of  these  studies  has  naturally  been  seen 
first  in  the  improved  methods  of  instruction  adopted  in  our 
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higher  institutions.  That  a  corresponding  influence  has  not 
as  yet  been  felt  in  all  the  lower  departments  of  instruction  is 
not  surprising.  All  reform  movements  work  from  the  top 
downward,  and  not  until  the  pressure  from  the  university  and 
the  college  makes  itself  felt  on  the  grade  below  will  a  change 
come.  This  pressure  has  already  affected  the  teaching  of  his¬ 
tory  in  academies  and  high  schools.  It  is  to  these  that  the 
college  graduate  goes  as  instructor,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the 
college  and  university  looks  for  its  clientele.  This  double 
association  is  every  year  growing  stronger  by  virtue  of  the 
steps  taken  in  various  localities,  looking  toward  a  partial  state 
and  sectional  unification  of  our  educational  system.  The 
colleges  as  a  body  are  demanding  for  entrance  better  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  study  of  history,  while  every  year  the  secondary 
schools  are  proving  themselves  better  able  and  more  willing 
to  meet  the  demand. 

liut  while  the  past  twenty-five  years  have  brought  many 
changes  for  the  better  in  university  and  college  instruction  in 
history,  and  while  this  has  reacted  on  high  school  and 
academy,  the  study  of  history  in  the  elementary  schools  has 
received  little  attention.  This  has  been  due  to  four  things: 
(i)  The  awakened  interest  in  the  study  of  history  in  higher 
institutions  has  not  had  time  to  act  on  these  schools,  and 
history  has  not,  therefore,  as  yet  received  the  same  attention 
as  have  other  branches  longer  made  a  part  of  the  school  curric¬ 
ulum.  (2)  The  great  majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  are  those  whose  meager  salaries  will  not  permit 
travel  and  opportunities  for  higher  education.  (3)  There  is 
a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  the  studies  taught, 
and  this  causes  a  neglect  of  history  not  found  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  where  its  importance  as  a  practical  study  is  more  fully 
realized.  (4)  Certain  pernicious  theories  have  long  prevailed 
regarding  the  educational  value  of  history,  and  these  are 
found  in  the  works  on  the  theory  of  education  most  frequently 
read  by  the  teachers  in  our  elementary  schools.' 

'  “  The  fact  that  history  presents  no  difficulty  to  minds  of  ordinary  education 
and  experience,  and  is,  moreover,  an  interesting  form  of  literature,  is  a  sufficient 
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The  result  of  this  apathy  in  the  elementary  schools  is  seen 
in  the  reports  of  State  superintendents  of  education,  and  in  the 
courses  of  study  adopted  in  the  leading  cities  of  this  country. 
An  examination  of  these  programs  shows  but  a  small  proportion 
of  public  schools  where  history  is  taught  below  the  two  upper 
grammar  grades,  while  the  number  is  infinitesimal  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  any  history  except  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  few  schools,  supplementary  readers,  used  in  con- 
nection  with  language  work,  afford  the  only  opportunity  for 
instruction  in  the  subject.  The  general  attitude  of  most  in- 
structors  is  apparently  to  consider  history  of  some  value  on  the 
information-giving  side  of  education,  but  to  deny  it  utility  as 
a  disciplinary  study. 

If  we  turn  to  the  schools  of  Germany  and  France  we  find  a 
marked  contrast  to  our  own  sy'stem.  Martin  Luther  left  as  a 
legacy  to  the  German  people  a  partiality  for  history  and  his¬ 
torians,’  and  this  interest  the  Germans  have  always  retained. 

In  the  Volksschule,  history  is  begun  in  the  third  year  and  is 
continued  for  two  years.®  » 

reason  for  not  sjrending  much  time  upon  it  in  the  curriculum  of  school  or  college. 
When  there  is  any  doubt,  we  may  settle  the  matter  by  leaving  it  out.” — Alexander 
Bain,  Education  as  a  Science,  pp.  286-287. 

“  The  only  history  that  is  of  practical  value,  is  what  may  be  called  Descriptive 
Sociology.  And  the  highest  office  which  the  historian  can  discharge,  is  of  so  nar¬ 
rating  the  lives  of  nations  as  to  furnish  materials  for  a  Comparative  Sociology.” — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Education,  pp.  69-70.  Mr.  Spencer’s  tendency  throughout  his 
discussion  of  the  subject  is  to  treat  history  as  a  subdivision  of  biology. 

Mr.  Buckle  has  also  passed  judgment  on  the  value  of  histories  written  pre¬ 
vious  to  The  History  of  Civilization  in  England.  “  Any  author  who  from  indolence 
of  thought,  or  from  natural  incapacity,  is  unfit  to  deal  with  the  highest  branches  of 
knowledge,  has  only  to  pass  some  years  in  reading  a  certain  number  of  books  and 
then  he  is  qualified  to  be  an  historian  ;  he  is  able  to  write  the  history  of  a  great  peo¬ 
ple,  and  his  work  becomes  an  authority  on  the  subject  which  it  professes  to  treat.” 
— H.  T.  Buckle,  Vol.  I,  p.  3. 

’  In  many  places  this  preference  for  history  is  shown.  “  Especially  should  (chil¬ 
dren  have)  chrdnicles  and  histories  in  whatever  language  they  can  be  procured.  For 
these  are  of  great  value  in  apprehending  and  controlling  the  course  of  events  and 
also  in  contemplating  the  wondrous  works  of  the  Creator.”  “From  a  study  of 
history  also  (children)  become  wise  and  sagacious,  learning  what  things  should  be 
sought  and  what  avoided  in  this  external  life,  and  also  in  consequence  how  to  advise 
and  control  others.”  Cited,  with  similar  passages,  by  A.  Richter  in  Geschichte  der 
Methodik  des  Unterrichts  in  den  Realien. 

®  Dr.  Rein,  Theorie  und  Praxis  des  Volksschulunterrichts ;  Allgemeine  Bestim- 
tnungen  des  Koniglich  Preussischen  Ministers  der  Geistlichen,  Unterrichts-  und 
Medicinal  Angelegenheiten  betreffend  das  Volksschule-,  Priiparanden-  und  Seminar- 
ll’escn. 
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In  the  Realschule,  history  and  geography  are  begun  in  the 
first  year,  and  three  or  four  hours  per  week  are  given  to  these 
subjects  throughout  the  course,  while  in  the  Gymnasium  about 
the  same  time  is  allotted  to  them/  Thus  no  child,  of  what¬ 
ever  station  in  life,  leaves  school  without  some  knowledge  of 
history  and  training  in  methods  of  studying  it,  while  those 
who  enter  the  universities  have  had  two  or  three  distinct 
surveys  of  the  entire  field  of  history. 

In  France,  also,  special  attention  is  given  to  history  in  the 
elementary  schools.  The  child  begins  history  with  anecdotes 
and  pictures  during  his  first  year  at  school,  and  instruction  in 
the  subject  is  continued  for  at  least  one  hour  each  week 
throughout  the  entire  course  from  his  fifth  to  his  thirteenth 
year.®  This  interest  in  France  may  also  have  an  historical 
foundation,  and  be  a  reaction  from  the  indifference  to  history 
shown  by  the  Jesuits,  who  so  long  exercised  a  controlling 
influence  in  educational  affairs.* 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  is  still  very  defective,  and  their  experience  is 
probably  of  little  value  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject.’ 

But  not  only  do  Germany  and  France  give  more  instruction 
in  history  in  their  elementary  schools  than  America  gives — they 
also  give  a  different  kind  of  instruction.  It  is  in  the  Gymna- 

*  In  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Realschule  at  Thorn,  but 
three  subjects,  German,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  receive  more  time  throughout  the 
course  than  history.  In  the  Realschule,  history  is  given  three  hours  each  week  for 
two  years,  four  hours  each  week  for  two  years,  and  one  hour  a  week  for  one  year. 
In  the  Gymnasium,  history  is  studied  four  hours  each  week  for  two  years,  and  three 
hours  each  week  for  nine  years.  The  course  of  instruction  of  the  girls’  school  at 
Gnesen  and  at  Thorn  shows  that  similar  importance  is  shown  the  subject.  These 
illustrations  are  taken  at  random  from  a  limited  number  at  command.  See  also 
Notes  on  the  German  School,  by  J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.D. 

‘  Organisation  pedagogique  et  plan  d' Eludes  des  Ccoles  primaires  ehfmentaires. 
anniiaire  de  la  jeunesse  pour  I'ann/e,  1890. 

‘  G.  Compayre,  History  of  Pedagogy,  pp.  144-145,  148-149,  342. 

’  II.  Staunton,  The  Great  Schools  of  England,  pp.  27,  74,  264.  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor,  in  Nation,  November  27,  1890.  “  History  teaching  in  the  elementary 

schools  is  unsatisfactory.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  Old  Code,  in  which  no  encour¬ 
agement  was  given  to  the  teaching  of  English.  For  the  first  time  a  syllabus  has 
been  given  in  the  New  Code  for  history  teaching  to  children.”  “  By  the  New  Eng¬ 
lish  Code  much  greater  liberty  is  allowed  in  dealing  with  history  than  under  the  Old 
Code.” — Private  Letters, 
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Slum  that  the  educational  theories  of  the  Germans  are  best 
carried  out.  Here  there  is  no  occasion  to  sacrifice  the  ideal 
system  to  practical  necessities  as  in  the  Volksschule,  From 
the  earliest  years,  throughout  the  course,  history  is  taught. 
Not  only  is  the  history  of  Germany  studied,  but  “  Hinter  dem 
Berge  sind  auch  Leute  ”  and  the  famous  stories  of  classical 
times,  as  well  as  the  biographies  of  eminent  men  in  different 
nations,  form  the  introduction  to  historical  study  and  research. 
Prometheus,  Romulus,  and  Caesar  lead  up  to  Odin,  Siegfried, 
and  Charlemagne.  In  the  Volksschule,  where  the  great  mass 
of  German  children  are  educated,  the  shortness  of  time  pre¬ 
vents  more  than  a  brief  survey  of  German  history,  but  even 
here  a  basis  for  comparison  is  laid  in  the  attention  given  to 
sacred  history.  In  France,  also,  the  instruction  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  includes  general  notions  of  universal  history,  with 
special  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  history  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  that  of  France. 

That  the  example  of  Germany  and  France  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  greater  attention  given  in  our  elementary  schools 
to  the  study  of  history,  will  be  conceded  by  most  persons 
when  it  is  remembered  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
children  in  our  public  schools  ever  reach  the  high  school.® 
Whatever  is  learned,  therefore,  in  a  systematic  way,  concern¬ 
ing  our  own  institutions  and  our  own  national  past,  must  be 
learned  in  the  elementary  schools.  No  remark  is  more  trite 
than  that  democratic  institutions  can  be  successful  only  among 
an  educated  people,  yet  the  majority  of  our  voters  have  had 
little  or  no  training  in  the  subject  that  should  do  most  to  fit 
them  for  intelligent  citizenship.® 

But  aside  from  this  practical  consideration,  the  study  of 


*  It  was  estimated  in  1886  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  never  reach  the  high  school. — F.  N.  Thorpe  in  7'he  Study  of  History  in 
American  Collettes,  pp.  232-233. 

In  1888  it  was  stated,  that  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pupils  in 
Wisconsin  only  eight  thousand  entered  the  high  school. — Report  of  Commissioner  of 
Education,  1887-1888,  p.  458. 

*  The  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  in  Ohio,  in  1884,  estimated  that  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  common  schools  in  that  State  studied 
United  States  history. 
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history  demands  greater  attention.  With  clearer  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  proper  place  of  the  memory  in  historical  study, 
we  shall  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  subject  in 
an  educational  way.  We  must  believe  with  Kant  that  the 
^memory  by  itself  is  of  little  value.  “  It  is  like  a  pack-horse, 
fit  to  carry  materials  while  others  build.  Understanding  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  universal ;  judgment  is  the  application 
of  the  general  to  the  particular.  Some  things  can  only  be 
learned  by  memory.  History  is  not  one  of  them.  The  main 
use  of  it  is  to  practice  the  understanding  in  pronouncing 
judgments." 

History,  too,  is  susceptible  of  far  greater  variety  of  treatment 
than  most  subjects,  and  thus  various  faculties  can  be  trained. 
The  hand  and  the  eye  as  well  as  the  mind  can  be  disciplined 
through  its  study,  and  thus  it  can  be  studied  continuously  by 
the  child  without  fatigue.  History,  again,  can  be  used  to 
stimulate  a  healthy  appetite  for  knowledge  and  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  good  reading.  This  taste  for  reading  may  often, 
indeed,  be  the  most  tangible  product  of  education  remaining 
in  after  life. 

But  in  our  crowded  courses  of  study,  with  new  sub¬ 
jects  constantly  knocking  for  admission  and  old  subjects 
refusing  to  give  place  to  others,  the  practical  question  may 
well  be  raised:  How  can  more  time  be  given  to  history? 
The  problem  is,  indeed,  a  perplexing  one,  but  it  is  not 
insoluble. 

In  the  first  place,  time  can  be  gained  by  concentration  of 
ideas  and  subjects.  In  an  educational  way  mind  may  rise 
superior  to  matter  and  achieve  the  task,  abandoned  by  physics, 
of  making  two  things  occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time.  One  secret  of  the  success  of  the  German  methods  is  in 
the  application  of  this  principle  of  concentration.  The  work 
begun  in  theory  by  Herbart,  and  put  in  practice  by  Ziller,  has 
been  carried  on  under  Dr.  Rein  and  other  followers  of  Her¬ 
bart,  until  it  is  estimated  that  in  one-third  of  the  schools  in 
Germany  the  principles  of  this  school  have  been  adopted. 
These  are  expressed  by  Herbart  when  he  says  :  "  Instruction 
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must  be  carried  out  first  with  energy,  in  order  that  interest 
maybe  awakened;  second,  with  breadth,  in  order  that  interest 
may  be  many-sided  ;  and  lastly,  with  unity  of  purpose,  in  order 
that  intelligence  may  not  be  distracted.”  It  is  the  last  princi¬ 
ple,  unity  of  purpose,  that  specially  characterizes  the  school. 
It  may  not  be  possible  or  wise  to  carry  out  the  theory  to  the 
extent  advocated  by  a  true  disciple  of  Herbart,  and  make  all 
the  subjects  during  the  entire  course  turn  about  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Grimm’s  Tales,  and  Bible  stories,  but  there  must  be 
the  application  of  the  principle  in  some  form  or  other,  from 
the  earliest  grades,  if  there  is  to  be  true  education.  The  child 
by  nature  thinks  in  concrete  details  and  does  not  see  relations. 
One  chief  aim  in  his  education,  therefore,  must  be  to  teach 
him  to  find  these  relations.  History  is  better  adapted  than 
any  other  subject  to  bind  together  the  different  parts  of  a 
child’s  knowledge.  This  is  perhaps  most  clearly  seen  in  the 
relation  that  history  and  geography  bear  to  each  other.  In 
nearly  all  grades  they  can  be  taught  almost  as  one  subject,  as  is 
admirably  illustrated  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Rein.*"  This  is  spe¬ 
cially  true  since  any  mechanical  work  interests  a  child,  and  map¬ 
drawing  can  be  made  the  strongest  of  allies  in  teaching  history. 
A  series  of  maps  made  by  a  child,  showing  the  development 
of  the  Roman  Empire  as  a  result  of  conquest,  will  be  an  excel- 

*®  A  single  illustration  may  be  taken  from  Das  dritte  Schttljahr,  p.  171  : 


3.  Thuringian  Legends. 

4.  Nibelungen. 


5.  German  History  :  Karl  the  Great 

— Otto  the  Great. 

6.  German  History  :  Otto  the  Great 

—  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg. 

7.  Voyages  of  Discovery.  German 

History  to  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War. 

German  History  to  the  present 
time. 


Geography. 

Thuringia  (Middle  Germany). 

Region  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube  (West  and  South 
Germany). 

Franconia,  Saxony,  and  Slavonia 
(North  and  East  (iermany). 

Countries  about  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Italy.  Region  of  the 
Alps.  Austrian  Kingdom. 

Mathematical  Geography.  For¬ 
eign  Countries.  America,  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  etc. 

England,  Russia.  Political  Ge¬ 
ography  of  Germany  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  Colonies. 
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lent  preparation  for  a  series,  in  a  later  part  of  liis  course,  show- 
ing  the  changes  in  territory  resulting  from  diplomatic  victories. 
It  may  have  been  an  unconscious  policy  that  led  Rome  to 
consolidate  her  territory  in  Italy  and  on  the  Mediterranean  as 
a  result  of  her  Samnite  and  Carthagenian  wars,  but  it  was  not 
the  development  of  an  unconscious  policy  when  France,  as  a 
result  of  diplomacy  at  Westphalia,  Nimwegen,  Presburg, 
Tilsit,  and  Schonbrunn,  by  a  series  of  exchanges,  consolidated 
her  territory  and  presented  an  advancing  boundary  line  on  the 
northeast.  The  changes  in  territory  that  come  from  simple 
conquest  are  easily  grasped,  and  their  representation  is  the 
best  preparation  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  more  subtle 
results  of  diplomacy. 

On  the  boundary  lines  of  all  of  our  States  hangs  many  an 
interesting  historic  tale.  The  graphic  representation  of  the 
territorial  development  of  the  United  States  will  teach  the 
historical  facts  concerning  the  great  eighteenth  century  duel 
between  France  and  England.  At  the  time  of  a  presidential 
election  the  union  of  geography  with  contemporaneous  history, 
in  a  map  showing  the  electoral  vote  of  each  State,  will  teach 
some  valuable  political  lessons;  a  representation  of  the  great 
railroad  routes  will  show  something  of  our  commercial  history: 
while  colored  crayons,  indicating  the  sections  where  coal,  iron, 
and  gold  have  been  found,  and  the  cotton,  wheat,  and  timber- 
producing  states,  will  indicate  our  commercial  possibilities. 

This  union  of  history  and  geography  has  taught  the  child 
(i)  certain  valuable  lessons  concerning  territorial,  political,  and 
commercial  history;  (2)  accuracy  and  skill  in  representing 
graphically  the  ideas  gained  from  books;  (3)  and  the  most 
important  thing,  the  association  of  different  subjects  and  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  but  diverse  parts  of  one  whole. 

The  connection  between  history  and  literature  is  quite  as 
intimate,  while  even  history  and  arithmetic  may  become  con¬ 
federates.  The  Great  Pyramid,  the  Coliseum,  Bunker  Hill 
monument,  and  a  score  of  historical  objects,  the  growth  of 
population,  the  purchase  of  territory,  and  a  large  class  of  simi¬ 
lar  facts  furnish  the  foundation  for  simple  problems  in  the  rule 
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of  three.  How  successfully  all  these  subjects  can  be  made  to 
fit  into  each  other  can  be  understood  only  by  a  study  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Rein.” 

liut  not  only  can  time  and  mental  strength  be  saved 
to  the  child  by  concentration  of  purpose — the  same  end 
can  be  gained  by  a  definite  understanding  of  the  starting 
point  as  well  as  of  the  objective  point  in  teaching  elementary 
history. 

The  starting  point  is  the  child  at  six  years  of  age,  with 
a  mental  equipment  consisting  of  a  vivid  imagination,  a  good 
“  carrying  memory,”  and  keen  powers  of  observation  as  yet 
latent.  The  objective  point  is  the  child  at  fourteen  with  the 
imagination  under  control,  a  memory  that  acts  by  association, 
powers  of  observation  developed,  and  the  reasoning  faculty 
partially  cultivated.  What  can  history  do  to  bridge  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  these  two  points  ? 

Advanced  work  in  history  does  not  mean  “  studying  larger 
books  and  more  of  them.”  There  is  in  history,  as  in  other 
branches,  a  natural  cleavage,  both  as  regards  subject-matter 
and  method  of  treatment.  The  lines  of  division  in  the  one  are 
narrative  and  institutional  history  and  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion, while  in  the  other  they  are  the  processes  of  accumulation, 
comparison,  and  investigation.  At  the  starting  point,  there¬ 
fore,  there  must  be  the  elimination  of  those  forms  of  history 
and  of  those  methods  of  treatment  that  properly  belong  to  the 
higher  grades.  A  suggestion  of  what  can  be  considered  the 
natural  order  of  development  is  gained  from  history  itself  as 
it  has  grown  from  the  genealogies  and  annals  of  an  early 
period  to  tjie  comple.x  studies  of  to-day.  With  the  child,  as 
with  the  race,  narrativ'e  history  and  the  accumulation  of  facts 
come  first,  while  the  philosophy  of  history  and  original  inv'es- 
tigation  of  historical  materials  are  the  results  of  mature  study. 

The  child,  like  the  nation,  demands  at  first  stories,  and 
stories  of  heroes.  His  imagination  is  vivid,  often  distorted — 
it  cannot  create,  and  therefore  can  deal  only  with  that  of 

"  Theorie  und  Praxis  des  Volksschulunterrickts  tiach  Htrbartischen  Grundsdtzen. 
Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  If  ’.  Rem.  A.  Picket,  und  E.  Schetler. 
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which  it  has  already  conceived.  Tlie  individual  has  come 
within  his  horizon  and  interest  centers  in  him.  He  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  state  as  an  organization,  and  therefore  his 
imagination — his  chief  mental  tool — has  here  no  scope.  It  is 
the  human  and  the  personal  that  appeals  to  him,  and  that 
which  is  most  remote  that  attracts.  It  was  not  without  a 
deep  basis  of  truth  that  the  Greeks  represented  their  early 
heroes  as  of  superhuman  size.  The  same  thought  was  after- 
ward  embodied  in  the  truth,  “  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor 
sav'e  in  his  own  country,”  and  again,  in  the  more  modern  form, 
“  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet.”  The  best  literature  for 
children  from  their  seventh  to  their  fourteenth  year,  says 
Rosenkranz,  “consists  always  of  that  which  is  honored  by 
nations  and  the  world  at  large.”  It  was  with  this  thought 
that  F^nelon  wrote  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and  that 
Rousseau  urged  that  the  child’s  first  book  should  be  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe.  Thus  Homer  and  Plutarch,  Don  Quixote  and 
Gulliver,  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Arabian  Nights  never 
grow  old,  since  they  are  the  reproduction  of  types  universally 
recognized.  Again,  it  is  only  through  biography  that  the 
child’s  reasoning  powers  can  at  first  be  developed,  for  “  ideas 
without  individual  views  of  them  are  void  and  he  can  have 
no  individual  views  of  abstract  ideas — for  such  to  him  are  all 
political  and  social  institutions.  There  is  indeed  danger  in 
the  study  of  biography  that  the  individual  will  absorb  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  exclusion  of  the  great  questions  of  the  period  ;  that 
the  illustration  will  overshadow  the  thing  to  be  illustrated ; 
that  gossip  and  anecdote  will  e.xclude  the  consideration  of 
those  traits  that  make  for  righteousness  in  the  nation.  These 
dangers  are,  however,  by  no  means  inevitable,  as  is  proved  by 
.several  excellent  histories  treating  of  the  subject  from  the 
biographical  point  of  view."* 

”  An  admirable  book  is  A  First  Book  in  American  History,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Lives  and  Deeds  of  Great  Americans,  by  Edward  Egj^Ieston. 

A  valuable  and  suggestive  work  for  more  advanced  pupils  is  IVelts'eschichte  in 
Bio^raphien  von  Dr.  M.  Spiess  und  Prof.  Verlet.  It  aims  to  give  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  “in  drei  koncentrisch  sich  erweiternden  Kursen,”and  its  success 
in  Germany  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  1885  it  had  passed  through  thirteen  editions. 
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The  first  step,  therefore,  must  be  to  awaken  the  interest  of 
tlie  child  through  biography — to  train  his  imagination  and 
reasoning  powers  through  the  study  of  individual  characters 
representing  general  or  national  types.  The  next  must  be  to 
present  a  general  outline  of  historical  events  in  which  the 
lives  of  the  individuals  who  have  come  within  his  knowledge 
may  find  their  proper  place. 

The  practical  question  arises  here  as  to  whether  this  outline 
should  be  the  history  of  one’s  own  country  or  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  answer,  unfortunately,  must  often  be  given 
from  the  standpoint  of  necessity  rather  than  of  theory.  If 
the  child  can  have  the  ideal  training,  many  considerations  are 
on  the  side  of  beginning  with  general  history.  • 

No  person — no  child — can  be  said  to  have  learned  anything 
of  history  if  he  has  studied  only  the  history  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  as  true  here  as  in  science  that  “  there  can  be  no 
correct  idea  of  a  part  without  a  correct  idea  of  the  correlative 
whole.”  Comparison  and  judgment,  which  ought  to  be 
trained  from  the  earliest  years,  cannot  be  brought  into  use 
unless  a  basis  for  comparison  is  given  in  the  study  of  different 
nations.  The  interest  of  the  child  is  stimulated,  as  well  as  his 
reason  developed,  as  he  notes  the  points  of  similarity  between 
England  and  Rome,  the  Greeks  and  the  Americans,  and  com¬ 
pares  the  amusements  and  general  mode  of  life  of  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Educational  provincialism  is  always  to  be  depre¬ 
cated,  but  it  is  inevitable  if  the  child  has  no  standard  of  meas¬ 
urement. 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  the  child  should  begin  not 
only  with  the  history  of  his  own  country,  but  also  with  local 
history,  on  the  principle  that  whatever  is  nearest  to  us  is  most 
easily  understood.  But  the  principle  is  not  of  universal  appli¬ 
cation  and  its  advantage  in  history  may  at  least  be  questioned. 
It  took  the  world  six  thousand  years  by  Bishop  Usher’s  chro¬ 
nology  to  discover  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  electricity  has 
been  a  curiosity  of  the  physicist  until  the  present  century, 
while  the  secret  of  life  has  as  yet  eluded  the  biologist’s  micro¬ 
scope.  The  child  does  not  understand  the  geological  structure 
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of  the  ground  on  which  he  stands,  while  the  contour  of  the 
mountain  comes  within  his  mental  range.  The  novice  sweeps 
the  entire  heaven  ;  the  astronomer  studies  the  configuration  of 
the  moon,  the  spots  on  the  sun,  and  the  measurement  of  double 
stars.  The  subtle  organism  of  society  and  of  the  political  life 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  child  lives  cannot  be  understood  by 
him,  nor  can  he  look  at  long  range  at  the  events  occurring 
about  him,  and  thus  see  them  in  their  correct  proportions. 
Local  history  in  our  own  country  is  very  largely  institutional 
history,  while,  in  the  natural  order  of  development,  narrative 
history  must  precede  the  study  of  institutions. 

Another  consideration  may  also  be  urged  on  the  theoretical 
side,  in  favor  of  beginning  with  general  history  in  the  case  of 
children  in  our  own  country.  It  is  the  picturesque,  the  imag¬ 
inative,  that  most  appeals  to  the  child,  and  this  element  is 
peculiarly  lacking  in  American  history  and  must  therefore  be 
supplied  from  other  sources.  There  are  indeed  many  of  these 
features  in  the  stories  of  Columbus  and  De  Soto,  Cartier  and 
La  Salle,  but  these  are  rather  figures  in  European  history — in 
no  sense  to  be  considered  our  national  ancestors.  We  attempt 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  by  stories  of  the  mound-builders 
and  the  Indians,  but  these  people  have  come  into  our  history 
as  a  result  of  accident,  not  by  reason  of  birth  or  inheritance, 
and  can  still  less  be  considered  our  national  forefathers.  The 
historical  roots  of  America  are  in  Europe.  The  times  of 
Arthur  and  Alfred,  Harold  and  de  Montfort,  Coligny  and 
William  the  Silent,  Luther  and  Loyola,  belong  to  us,  and  our 
own  history  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  our 
European  as  well  as  of  our  American  past. 

But  while  one  must,  for  many  reasons,  urge  the  beginning 
of  historical  study  with  the  general  outline,  the  practical  con¬ 
sideration  must  often  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  American  his¬ 
tory.  Our  democratic  ideas  do  not  permit  the  division  of 
children  in  school  into  those  classes  who  are  to  be  educated 
for  the  professions  and  those  who  are  to  enter  business  life. 
An  unusual  element  of  uncertainty  enters  into  the  life  of  the 
average  American  boy  and  girl,  and  their  education  must  be  a 
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draft  payable  at  sight.  Just  as  long  as  the  problem  is  pre¬ 
sented  of  combining  in  the  same  school  instruction  for  those 
going  through  college  and  for  those  leaving  before  entering 
the  high  school,  just  so  long  our  system  must  be  a  compromise 
between  the  ideal  and  stern  necessity.  In  our  public  schools 
we  must  teach  the  history  of  America,  but  this  history  can  be 
as  cosmopolitan  as  the  people  who  have  made  it. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  in  the  elementary  schools  to  do 
more  than  to  give  a  brief  outline  in  the  form  of  biography, 
and  a  sketch  of  general  or  American  history.  Interest,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  stimulated,  and  therefore  time  saved  by  a  judicious 
and  moderate  use  even  in  the  lowest  grades  of  original  material. 
“  History  must  be  seen,"  and  contemporaneous  literature  is  the 
Kodak  which  the  instructor  must  use  if  he  is  to  convey  a  vivid 
as  well  as  a  correct  impression  of  the  past.  The  use  of  the 
original  sources  enables  the  child  to  go  behind  the  scenes  and 
discover  how  authors  work.  The  desire,  almost  universal,  that 
leads  the  boy  or  girl  to  take  to  pieces  the  clock  or  the  sewing- 
machine  to  see  how  it  is  made,  can  be  utilized  in  the  school¬ 
room  in  studying  the  anatomy  of  a  text-book.  The  training 
in  scientific  methods  of  study  cannot  be  begun  too  early,  nor 
can  it  be  urged  that  the  original  sources  are  of  necessity  more 
difficult  to  understand  than  the  histories  of  to-day.  What 
child  will  not  be  interested  in  many  parts  of  Captain  John 
Smith’s  Settlement  of  Virginia,  Governor  Bradford’s  History 
of  Plymouth  Plantation,  Plutarch  and  Froissart,  and  the  stories 
of  the  Crusades  as  told  by  those  who  took  part  in  them  ?  It 
has,  indeed,  often  been  difficult  to  obtain  this  material.  Text¬ 
books  in  history  have  often  been  works  intended  for  older  per¬ 
sons  condensed,  rather  than  simplified.  They  have  been 
sometimes  the  machine-made  article,  the  identity  of  whose 
author  has  been  lost  in  that  of  the  publisher.  They  have  con¬ 
tained  illustrations  of  Columbus’  first  glimpse  of  San  Salvador, 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake  when  he  saw  the  Pacific  from  a  tree- 
top,  and  of  all  the  famous  and  obscure  battles  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  probably  taken  “  by  telegraph,”  as  have  been  certain 
recent  illustrations  of  similar  events.  We  have  not  as  yet  the 
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Quellenbuch  of  the  Germans,’®  but  it  is  possible  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  American  children  and  their  instructors  a  con- 
siderable  amount  of  excellent  material  of  this  nature,'^  and 
also  to  give  them  text-books  written  by  eminent  scholars  and 
teachers. 

These  are  but  suggestions  as  to  means  of  reaching  the  ob¬ 
jective  point  in  the  child’s  education.  What  should  he  have 
gained  from  the  study  of  history  by  the  time  he  reaches  the 
high  school  ? 

1.  He  should  have  received  very  definite  general  impressions 
of  the  progress  of  historical  events,  either  in  his  own  country 
or  in  the  larger  world  of  which  his  own  nation  is  a  part. 

2.  He  should  have  learned  a  considerable  number  of  definite 
historical  facts,  not  necessarily  for  immediate  use,  but  to  serve 
as  a  point  of  resistance  for  gaining  other  such  facts  in  future 
years.  Facts  are  not  wisdom,  but  they  are  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  wisdom  under  proper  conditions  is  produced. 

3.  He  should  have  made  some  progress  in  learning  how  to 
use  the  material  he  has  acquired.  Mental  dyspepsia  is  in¬ 
curred  at  an  early  age  if  the  child  is  allowed  to  be  a  mere 
passive  recipient  of  all  that  comes  from  books  or  instructor. 
The  physical  appetite  of  the  child  is  omnivorous  because  of 
constant  bodily  exercise — healthy  mental  growth  can  come 
from  the  study  of  history,  only  when  the  facts  learned  are 
assimilated  through  the  exercise  of  reason  and  judgment. 

4.  He  should  have  developed  keenness  of  observation  in 
regard  to  the  political  and  social  conditions  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  These  conditions  of  themselves  are  seldom  of 
interest  to  him — it  is  physical  rather  than  mental  activity  that 

”  Two  excellent  collections,  that  may  prove  of  service  to  teachers,  are  Quellenbuch, 
Max  Schilling,  Berlin,  1884;  Quellenbuch,  A.  Richter,  Leipzig,  1885.  The  former 
is  for  modern  history  ;  the  latter  covers  the  whole  period  of  German  history. 

A  series  of  Historical  Classic  Readings,  containing  several  selections  from 
original  sources,  is  published  by  Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  Old 
South  Leaflets,  published  by  the  Directors  of  Old  South  Studies,  Boston,  are  invalu¬ 
able.  The  Cassell  National  Library  contains  many  excellent  things.  Mrs.  Mary 
Sheldon  Barnes’  Studies  in  History  and  Studies  in  American  IListory  {the  latter 
soon  to  be  published)  contain  invaluable  material  for  the  use  of  the  teacher. 
The  former  work  is  intended  for  advanced  classes,  the  latter  will  be  more 
elementary. 
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appeals  to  him.  But  the  story  of  the  Gracchi  should  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  state  to-day  does  for  its  dependent 
classes  ;  the  study  of  the  colonists’  resistance  to  taxation  that 
fires  the  boy’s  heart  should  lead  to  an  interest  in  the  principles 
of  taxation  carried  out  in  his  own  community  ;  every  concrete 
illustration  of  the  past  should  find  its  parallel  or  its  abstract 
application  in  the  present. 

It  is,  indeed,  often  urged  that  the  history  of  peoples,  of  in¬ 
dustries,  of  inventions,  of  society  itself  should  be  substituted 
even  in  the  lowest  grades  for  narrative  political  history,  but 
such  studies  are  most  complex  in  their  nature,  and,  moreover, 
awaken  no  enthusiasm  in  a  child.  Every  boy’s  pulse  beats 
faster  as  he  hears  the  story  of  Leonidas  and  Regulus,  but  he 
shows  scarcely  a  passing  interest  in  Arkwright  and  Watt, 
Fulton  and  Edison.  He  sees  in  one  class  of  individuals 
characteristics  that  he  believes  may  exist  within  himself,  their 
conditions  he  may  assimilate  to  his  own  experience.  His 
keenest  intellectual  pleasure  is  the  discovery  that  his  ideas 
resemble  those  of  others.  The  creative  desire  comes  later  in 
life,  and  not  until  it  has  been  aroused  can  there  be  an  abiding 
interest  in  creative  processes  and  their  agents. 

All  roads  lead  to  Rome.  More  instruction  in  history  in  the 
elementary  schools,  means  larger  opportunities  for  education 
for  the  great  mass  of  instructors  in  such  schools  ;  salaries  above 
the  wages  of  day  laborers  that  instructors  may  avail  themselves 
of  opportunities  offered  ;  greater  inducements  for  college  men 
and  women  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  ;  more  technical 
instruction  in  our  colleges  and  universities  in  the  history, 
science,  aivd  philosophy  of  education. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon. 

Vassar  College. 

Toughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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THE  HERBARTIAN  SYSTEM  OF  PEDAGOGICS  (III). 

THE  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  his  Allgemeine  Piidagogik  Herbart  distinguishes  three 
methods  of  procedure :  viz.  (i),  the  merely  presentative,  (2) 
the  analytic,  and  (3)  the  synthetic.  Only  that  can  be  strictly 
presented  according  to  the  first  method,  which  is  sufficiently 
similar  to  that  which  the  pupil  has  already  observed  ;  as,  for 
instance,  pictures  of  strange  cities,  lands,  and  costumes,  with 
the  pictures  of  other  well-known  objects  ;  historical  descrip¬ 
tions  reminding  of  the  present.  A  mere  explication  loses  in 
clearness  and  penetration  the  further  it  is  removed  from  the 
experience  of  the  child.  Its  rule  is,  “  so  to  describe  that  the 
pupil  will  imagine  he  has  a  direct  sense-perception.” 

Analytic  instruction,  however,  resting  on  its  own  strength, 
has  to  do  more  with  that  which  may  be  separated,  that  which 
has  reached  some  degree  of  universality.  That  which  is 
simultaneously  present  can  be  separated  into  its  parts,  and 
the  parts  into  characteristics.  The  masses  of  representations 
which  course  through  the  mind  may  be  separated,  in  order  to 
bring  clearness  to  them.  Events  may  also  in  similar  way  be 
separated  or  analyzed.  In  all  this  one  comes  upon  that 
which  cannot  be  separated,  which  is  law-giving  for  the  specula¬ 
tive  intellect,  and  upon  that  which  should  or  should  not  be 
separated,  which  is  based  upon  aesthetic  relations,  the  taste. 
In  analytic  instruction  we  make  an  analysis  of  that  which  the 
child  knows  in  a  general  way,  in  order  that  he  may  become 
conscious  of  that  which  is  really  implied  in  his  knowledge,  but 
not  consciously  perceived;  thus,  if  we  analyze  the  line,  “Art 
is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting,”  which  the  student  understands 
well  enough  in  a  certain  way,  we  shall  discover  a  wealth  of  im¬ 
plied  meaning  not  at  first  seen.  We  may  find  that  “art” 
means  any  kind  of  human  activity  in  which  there  is  produc- 
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tivity — useful  arts  and  fine  arts ;  that  “  long  ”  refers  to  the  past 
and  to  the  future  ;  that  the  present  status  of  any  art  (painting, 
weaving)  is  the  product  of  all  recorded  progress  in  the  past; 
that  if  one  would  advance  in  art,  he  must  master  its  past  to 
start  with,  and  manage  to  get  his  advance  embodied  in  some 
tangible  form  (a  dynamo,  for  instance);  that,  indeed,  all  ma¬ 
chines  are  the  records  of  arts  that  are  so  “  long  ”  that  they  may 
extend  over  centuries,  and  that  what  we  call  institutions  are 
the  spiritual  machines  of  the  race  ;  finally,  that  all  education  is 
the  process  of  making  the  individual  master  of  these  “long” 
arts.  But  the  advantages  of  analytical  instruction  are  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  limitations  of  that  which  can  be  given  only  in 
experience.  Analysis  must  take  its  material  as  it  finds  it. 

Synthetic  instruction,  however,  “  which  builds  out  of  its 
own  stones,”  reaches  much  further.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be 
richer  than  the  science  and  literature  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
incomparably  richer  than  the  individual  environment  of  the 
child.  Within  its  territory  lies  all  mathematics,  together  with 
that  which  precedes  and  follows  it,  and  the  whole  advance  of 
mankind  through  the  steps  of  culture  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
Synthesis  has  two  functions — to  give  the'elements,  and  to  con¬ 
trive  their  union.  To  complete  the  synthesis  is  impossible, 
for  this  is  an  unending  process. 

Herbart  now  applies  the  analytic  and  the  synthetic  methods 
of  instruction  to  each  of  the  chief  classes  of  interest.  The 
group  of  interests  arising  out  of  knowledge  is  developed 
from  such  subjects  as  mathematics  and  natural  science,  while 
that  arising  from  human  association  {Theilnahme)  comes  out 
of  those  subjects  which  relate  to  man,  such  as  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  religion.  We  cannot  at  present  follow  him  through 
these  applications,  though  they  are  highly  suggestive  to  the 
teacher. 

In  view  of  subsequent  developments  in  the  Herbartian 
school,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  Herbart’s  attitude  toward 
religion.  He  says,  “  The  youth  is  likely  to  lose  himself  in 
opinions.  His  character  must  guard  him  from  ever  thinking 
it  desirable  to  have  no  religion ;  his  taste  must  be  too  pure 
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ever  to  find  the  discord  bearable,  which  necessarily  arises  in  a 
world  without  moral  order,  that  is  to  say,  which  arises  out  of 
a  world  of  realities  without  the  reality  of  a  God.”  He  thinks 
the  religious  feeling  of  childhood  should  be  cherished,  for  it  is 
impossible  suddenly  to  restore  a  lost  religious  sensibility 
through  speculative  conviction.  “  But  positive  religion  does 
not  belong  to  the  educator  as  such,  but  to  the  church  and  to 
the  parents.”  The  followers  of  Herbart,  seizing  upon  the  fact 
that  Germany  is  a  unit  in  demanding  the  teaching  of  religion 
in  the  schools,  have  made  this  the  pivot  about  which  every¬ 
thing  turns  and  to  which  everything  is  related.  This  I  regard 
as  purely  accidental,  and  by  no  means  necessary  to  a  thorough 
application  of  the  Herbartian  principles. 

THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM. 

This  subject,  not  minutely  treated  by  Herbart,  receives  a 
much  more  thorough  handling  by  his  successors.  It  will  suf¬ 
fice  here  to  present  some  of  the  important  principles  which 
have  been  more  fully  developed  by  them. 

Instruction  should  take  only  so  much  time  as  shall  leave  to 
pupils  their  natural  elasticity  of  body  and  mind.  This  is 
necessary,  not  only  for  health,  but  for  the  very  end  and  aim 
of  education,  the  creation  of  interest  and  the  consequent  rein¬ 
forced  attention.  Discipline  may,  indeed,  compel  attention, 
but  it  does  so  at  great  expense.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
appropriate  resting  periods  between  the  hours,  with  a  moderate 
number  of  hours  at  school,  and  moderate  home  work.  Herbart 
would  be  a  thoroughgoing  opponent  of  the  modern  American 
no-recess  notion,  were  he  now  alive.  Forced  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cises  do  not  furnish  adequate  relaxation.  Instruction  must  be 
concentrated.  To  give  one  or  two  hours  a  week  to  a  subject 
he  declares  to  be  a  deep-rooted  absurdity,  under  which  no  con¬ 
tinuous  teaching  can  thrive.  He  therefore  favors  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plan  of  daily  lessons  in  a  subject,  and  opposes  the  German 
plan  of  giving  fewer  hours  a  week  and  longer  periods  of  time 
to  the  various  branches  of  school  work.  He  declares  that  the 
German  method  breaks  up  continuity  of  representations,  and 
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hence  is  detrimental  to  interest.  Taste  and  participation 
demand  a  chronological  progress  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
In  language,  therefore,  boys  should  begin  with  Greek,  con¬ 
tinue  later  with  Latin,  and  close  with  modern  languages 
in  riper  years.  In  this  thought,  it  may  again  be  remarked, 
is  the  root  of  the  Cultur-Historisclien  Stufen,  already  referred 
to. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  TRAINING. 

In  instruction  the  teacher  works  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
through  a  neutral  third,  the  matter  to  be  learned.  That  part 
of  education  which  works  directly  upon  the  pupil  stands  over 
against  instruction,  and  is  generally  conceived-  as  a  unity. 
Ilerbart,  however,  divides  it  into  Government  {Regiernng)  and 
Training  (Zuckf),  for  he  believes  that  these  two  elements  really 
exist,  and  that  a  consciousness  of  them  will  help  to  avoid  mis¬ 
takes  likely  to  occur  through  ignoring  or  overlooking  them. 

By  government  he  means  the  immediate  maintenance  of 
outward  order,  the  holding  in  check  of  youthful  perversity, 
partly  that  education  may  succeed,  partly  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  child  in  many  kinds  of  danger,  partly  to  protect  society 
against  childish  love  of  destruction  and  mischief.  This  youth¬ 
ful  impetuosity  and  boisterousness  must  be  controlled,  ulti¬ 
mately,  by  force. 

Training  {Zuchf)  is  the  moral  education  itself,  in  so  far  as  it 
works  directly  upon  the  mind.  It  seeks  to  build  the  will, 
whereas  government  attempts  only  to  hold  it  temporarily  in 
restraint.  Training  is  here  related  and  united  to  instruction, 
and  together  with  it  comprises  the  whole  of  education.  Gov¬ 
ernment  works  for  the  present,  training  for  the  future.  It  is 
the  business  of  government  to  hold  youthful  impulses  in  check 
until  training  has  time  to  form  a  will  which  shall  be  able  to 
control  them.  Great  harm  ensues  when  the  teacher  always 
governs  but  never  trains  ;  when  he  imagines  that  older  and 
shrewder  pupils  need  only  shrewder  government.  Although 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  education,  training  and  government  use 
similar  regulations,  yet  they  must  never  be  confounded.  One 
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sees  here  an  application  of  Herbart’s  assumption  as  to  the 
acquired  nature  of  moral  character.  The  child  has  no  original 
inborn  faculty  of  morality.  In  early  youth  he  cannot  see 
beyond  his  youthful  impulses  to  destruction  and  mischief, 
which  must  be  restrained.  There  is  in  the  child  no  ready¬ 
made  will  capable  of  deciding  ;  there  is  present  no  feeling  and 
idea  of  the  moral.  If  this  is  true,  nothing  can  be  more  wel¬ 
come  than  Herbart’s  government,  which  merely  paves  the 
way  for  the  culture  of  the  desired  will. 

These  childish  offenses  arise  out  of  desires  having  a  bodily 
or  a  mental  origin,  and  the  wise  teacher  seeks  to  remove  their 
cause.  For  example,  if  disturbance  arise  from  bodily  restless¬ 
ness,  this  is  an  indication  that  seats  are  uncomfortable,  or  that 
the  air  is  bad,  or  the  temperature  too  high  or  too  low,  or  that 
the  recitation  periods  are  too  long.  Disturbances  arising  from 
mental  conditions  must  likewise  be  traced  to  their  source,  that 
the  disturbing  cause  may  be  removed.  The  impulse  to  men¬ 
tal  activity  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  child.  If  school- 
work  is  not  properly  planned,  some  children  will  receive 
no  food  for  mental  activity  from  the  teacher,  and  will,  of 
course,  supply  their  own.  It  follows  naturally,  when  the 
teacher  has  been  able  to  excite  only  indirect  interest,  such  as 
follows  from  discipline  or  unworthy  incentives  to  study,  that 
disturbances  arising  from  mental  dissatisfaction  are  always 
imminent.  In  such  cases  the  disturbing  cause  is  the  teacher. 

The  watchful  attention  of  the  teacher  is  a  means  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  prevent  disorder.  Again,  the  teacher  may  demand 
obedience  to  his  directions.  If  the  obedience  is  to  follow  as 
a  result  of  the  teacher’s  directions,  without  inquiry  into  the 
reasons  of  the  same,  then  any  means  taken  to  secure  obedience 
belong  to  the  department  of  government.  The  obedience 
that  follows  the  directions  of  the  teacher  because  the  pupil, 
in  consequence  of  reflection,  has  agreed  to  their  correctness, 
falls,  not  under  government,  but  under  training.  The  means  of 
enforcing  commands  are  warnings,  threats,  and  finally  punish¬ 
ments,  of  which  there  is  a  long  ascending  scale,  at  the  top  of 
which  stands  corporal  chastisement.  v 
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It  is  the  office  of  training  to  unite  with  instruction  to  form 
character.  But  character-building  is  will-building.  To  under¬ 
stand,  therefore,  how  training  is  to  affect  the  will,  we  must 
make  a  summary  of  Herbart’s  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the 
will.  Will  arises  out  of  desire  when  coupled  with  a  conviction 
of  the  possibility  of  its  attainment.  The  representation  in  its 
strength  and  completion  is  will.  But  along  with  every  action  of 
the  will  there  is  present  in  consciousness  a  mass  of  represen¬ 
tations  concerning  motives,  duties,  considerations,  etc.,  all  of 
which  together  form  a  “picture”  of  the  will-action.  When 
the  will  a  second  time  has  occasion  to  make  a  similar  decision, 
this  “  picture  ”  of  the  former  action  at  once  rises  into  con¬ 
sciousness.  If  the  second  decision  coincides  with  the  first,  the 
total  representation  is  much  strengthened  and  vivified.  Later 
repetitions  continue  to  deepen  the  impression.  If  now,  upon 
a  later  occasion,  a  desire  arises  which  contradicts  and  opposes 
the  decisions  already  made,  there  at  once  begins  a  mental 
strife  or  struggle  between  the  opposing  representations,  the 
old  and  established  group,  which  has  been  made  strong  and 
vivid  by  repeated  actions  of  the  will,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
new  and  opposing  desire  on  the  other.  If  the  later  represen¬ 
tation  falls  in  with  the  former  the  hindrance  is  removed, 
union  takes  place,  and  mental  peace  and  comfort  follow.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  decision  is  opposed  to  previous  right  ones, 
the  opposition  remains,  and  a  mental  discomfort  ensues,  the 
highest  degree  of  which  is  called  remorse.  Out  of  single  acts 
of  will,  then,  grows  the  more  general  will.  Every  new  similar 
action  strengthens  the  tendency  already  at  hand.  The  memory 
of  the  will,  or  reproduction  of  the  will — “  pictures,”  becomes 
important  in  this  consideration.  If  the  reproduction  is  to  be 
rapid  and  clear,  the  representations  of  which  these  “  pictures  ” 
are  composed  must  be  intimately  and  strongly  united.  This 
would  be  the  case,  for  example,  when  a  will-action  arises  from 
energetic  and  thoroughgoing  reflection.  The  latest  series  of 
representations,  then,  are  examined  by  the  apperception,  or  syn- 
thesizing  power  of  the  mind,  to  see  if  they  can  be  harmonized 
and  united  to  the  former.  The  result  is  a  judgment  on  the 
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matter,  out  of  which  rises  a  command  or  prohibition.  When 
such  a  judgment  is  extended  so  as  to  include  not  merely  a 
single  case,  but  a  whole  class  of  similar  cases,  we  call  it  a 
practical  principle  of  conduct,  or  maxim.  “If  these  maxims 
are  to  hold  good  for  life,  they  must  arise  through  and  out 
of  life ;  true  maxims  are  always  the  expression  of  a  portion  of 
the  life  history  of  an  individual.  Maxims  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  thinking  reflection,  as,  for  example,  in  instruction, 
must  be  practiced  in  life  to  become  real  maxims.”*  It  is  the 
business  of  training  to  see  that  all  classes  of  will-action  are 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  moral  maxims,  in  order  that  a 
“  symmetrical  passion  for  good  ”  may  be  created.  “  Character 
is,  in  general,  uniformity  and  fixedness  of  the  whole  of  will.” 

Children  have  at  first  no  real  moral  character.  It  arises 
gradually,  and  begins  when  here  and  there  single  moral  voli¬ 
tions  arise  from  the  union  of  similar  acts  of  will.  These  more 
general  determinations  of  will-action  which,  through  fhe  apper¬ 
ception,  begin  to  accept  or  reject  the  new  will-actions,  form 
the  beginning  of  the  subjective  side,  or  subjective  foundations 
of  character.  Over  against  this  stands  the  objective  part,  or  the 
single  will-act  which  results  from  a  manifold  of  desire.  The 
subjective  part  of  character  is  that  which  determines ;  the 
objective  part  is  that  ivhich  is  determined.  In  regard  to  the 
subjective  side  of  character,  it  is  the  task  of  instruction,  in 
company  with  training,  to  see  to  it,  not  that  several  ruling 
lines  of  thought,  existing  alongside  of  or  after  each  other, 
come  to  validity,  “  but  that  there  be  secured  that  unity  of  a 
ruling  habit  of  thought  upon  which  rests  the  energy  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  will  peculiar  to  character,  and  through  which  a  limit 
is  set  to  the  rule  of  passions.”  With  these  general  remarks 
about  the  nature  and  growth  of  will,  we  may  turn  to  the  more 
individual  phases  of  training. 

Empty  training,  the  mere  playing  upon  the  chords  of  sensi¬ 
bility,  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided,  for  it  merely  deadens 
sensibility  without  effecting  anything  more. 

It  is  the  duty  of  training  to  care  for  the  deed,  through 

*  Volkmann,  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologie,  ii.,  454. 
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whose  courage  the  will  is  strengthened  ;  of  course  to  further  the 
good,  to  suppress  the  bad.  There  are  two  characteristics  of 
the  will-furthering  deed  :  (i)  It  must  have  an  aim  of  real, 
earnest  significance,  and  (2)  it  must  proceed  from  an  earnest 
desire  of  the  child  ;  must  spring  from  a  direct  rather  than  an 
indirect  interest.  It  is  the  business  of  training  not  to  sup¬ 
press  disorder,  but  to  cultivate  that  habitual  right  tone  of 
mind  so  essential  for  instruction.  It  seeks  to  remove  disturb¬ 
ing  influences,  so  that  no  matters  of  overpowering  temporary 
interest  fill  the  mind.  It  seeks  to  secure  a  collected  state  of 
mind  in  pupils.  It  works  to  the  end  that  the  same  docility, 
willingness,  and  openness  be  ever  present  or  newly  awakened, 
and  if  the  pupil  has  reached  the  point  where  his  self-activity 
suffices  as  impelling  and  guiding  force,  training  seeks  to  give 
him  the  needed  quietude.  In  its  direct  influence  upon  the 
will,  training  has  for  its  end  fixedness  or  firmness  of  character. 

The  factors  of  its  activity  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  limits  and  enlivens  action  according  to  its  own  sense. 
In  that  it  limits,  it  meets  the  closely  related  government,  but 
its  “  accent  ”  is  very  different, — not  short  and  sharp,  but 
measured  ;  of  slow  penetration  and  gradual  withdrawal.  It 
limits  harmful  action  through  diverting  employment  and 
through  punishment.  This  last,  however,  belongs  to  training 
only  when  the  action  is  seen  to  be  deliberate,  and  where  new 
excitations  break  forth,  which,  continued,  would  impress  false 
features  upon  the  mind.  It  enlivens  action  where  the  present 
tendency  of  thought  gives  hope  of  a  correct  determination  of 
character. 

2.  In  reference  to  what  has  been  called  the  objective  side  of 
character,  i.e.,  the  volition  resulting  from  a  manifold  of  desire, 
training  must  support  and  determine  (Jialten  7itid  bestimmeti). 
Ily  the  first  of  these  is  meant  the  correct  procedure  of  training 
in  order  to  effect  the  memory  of  the  will.  This  is  brought 
about  when  the  teacher  always  conducts  himself  toward  the 
pupil  with  quiet  and  fixed  certainty,  never  losing  presence  of 
mind,  and  always  answering  to  the  tone  of  mind  in  which  he  has 
placed  his  pupils.  The  teacher  must  be  so  won  for  education 
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that  he  himself  is  largely  determined  by  the  pupils,  and 
then,  through  a  natural  reflex  influence  will  determine  them. 
The  teacher  must  press  the  naturally  determining  feelings  so 
penetratingly  upon  the  pupil  that  he  will  early  perceive  the 
true  relation  of  things.  Here  is  the  place  for  the  punishment 
which  is  to  train.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  purely  police 
punishment,  in  that  it  is  not  adjusted  by  any  measure  of 
retribution,  but  must  be  so  measured  as  always  to  appear  as 
well-meant  warning,  which  does  not  excite  ill-will  toward  the 
teacher.  It  avoids  as  much  as  possible  the  positive  and  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  limits  itself  where  it  can  to  the  natural  consequences 
of  human  action.  Rewards  are  to  be  given  according  to  the 
samfe  principle. 

3.  In  relation  to  the  subjective,  or  determining  side  of  char¬ 
acter,  training  should  be  regulative  and  supporting.  Here 
the  principles  of  action  which  the  pupils  themselves  have, 
are  taken  into  account.  Training  lets  it  be  felt  that  it  does 
not  understand  an  inconsequent  action.  Furthermore,  it  calls 
attention  to  the  crudity  of  hap-hazard  principles  of  conduct, 
but  it  never  treats  slightingly  what  springs  from  earnestness 
of  purpose,  even  though  the  same  may  deserve  and  receive 
reproof.  Training  gives  support  in  the  struggle  of  principles 
to  assert  themselves,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  deserve 
support.  Here  authority  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  pupil’s  mind  are  important.  “  For  it  is  precisely 
the  inner  authority  of  the  child’s  own  principles  of  action 
which  must  be  supplemented  and  strengthened  by  an  external 
but  exactly  similar  authority.” 

This  in  general  is  the  application  of  training  to  the  work  of 
education.  Herbart  adds  some  important  remarks,  however, 
in  reference  to  morality.  The  memory  of  the  will  is  not 
always  desirable,  for  the  bad  may  be  remembered  as  well  as 
the  good.  Training  must  seek  to  put  to  confusion  and  shame 
that  which  is  evil.  The  estimate  of  the  good  will  is  not  always 
to  be  determined  by  the  result  of  the  action.  In  early  youth, 
when  instruction  and  environment  invite  to  the  first  moral 
apprehension,  Herbart  demands  the  preservation  of  a  quiet. 
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clear  frame  of  mind,  and  the  preservation  of  a  child-like  sense. 
That  is  harmful  which  opposes  a  natural  forgetfulness  of  self. 
Just  as  the  healthy  body  is  not  felt,  so  the  care-free  child 
should  not  feel  its  existence,  for  it  should  not  make  itself  the 
measure  of  the  importance  of  that  which  is  external  to  itself. 
All,  then,  which  continuously  and  actively  calls  attention  to 
self  is  harmful  for  moral  training.  These  disturbances  may 
arise  from  pain,  pleasure,  sickness,  and  exciting  temperature, 
bad  treatment,  frequent  teasing,  neglect  of  needful  care,  or 
from  anything  which  feeds  vanity  and  self-love.  Further,  in 
this  period  the  tender  feelings  of  the  child  must  be  protected 
and  favored  by  the  removal  of  everything  which  can  accustom 
the  imagination  to  the  morally  hateful.  This  excessive  care 
would  with  growing  years  and  moral  power  be  a  mistake,  for 
in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  long  continued  tender¬ 
ness  is  a  poor  means  of  protection  against  rigor  of  climate.  It 
is  only  with  the  negligent  educator  that  the  child  takes  up  and 
imitates  all  he  sees.  The  making  glad  through  deserved  ap¬ 
proval  is  the  fine  art  of  training. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  Herbartian  System  of  Peda¬ 
gogics  has  sought  to  be  merely  an  exhibition  of  its  outlines,  and 
by  no  means  a  critique  of  the  same.  If  any  teacher  has  been 
interested  in  this  brief  discussion,  he  will  find  the  study  of  the 
recent  development  of  the  Herbartian  ideas  still  more  sugges¬ 
tive.  Limitations  of  space  prevent  any  present  discussion  of 
what  is  now  being  done  along  this  line.  It  is  hoped  that  we  shall 
soon  have  an  English  translation  of  YiG.x\i-3iX\.' %  Allgemeine  Pdd- 
agogik,  and, the  nucleus  of  a  new  school  of  pedagogy,  guided 
mainly  by  Herbartian  ideas,  is  gradually  forming  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  From  these  men,  most  of  whom  have  enjoyed  the  best 
educational  advantages  both  at  home  and  in  Germany,  we 
may  fairly  expect  much  help  in  rendering  educational  thought 
exact,  attractive,  and  inspiring. 

Charles  De  Garmo. 

University  of  Illinois, 

Champaign,  III. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 

RELIGION  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  religion  as  the  organized 
form  of  creed  and  practice  in  divine  things  which  men  hold. 
It  is  religion  in  this  sense  which,  I  assert,  should  not  be 
taught  in  our  public  schools.  The  reasons  are,  first,  that  our 
national  constitution  forbids  it.  That  constitution  expressly 
declares  “  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  exercise  thereof,”  and  our 
state  has  adopted  the  same  restriction. 

The  authorized  teaching  of  religion  in  our  public  schools 
would  be  a  governmental  indorsement  of  a  sectional  creed. 
Every  principle  of  that  creed  would  have  to  be  sustained  from 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Unitarian,  Calvinistic,  Armenian, 
Lutheran,  or  Jewish  points  of  view.  This  would  be  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  religion  by  the  government. 

The  second  reason  is  that  such  introduction  of  religious 
teaching  into  our  schools  would  lead  to  endless  strife  among 
the  various  sects.  •  Each  would  seek  to  have  its  own  form  of 
belief  recognized,  and  all  the  others  would  assail  the  success¬ 
ful  one.  An  attempt  to  have  all  satisfied  would  be  futile,  by 
reason  of  their  great  number,  and  by  reason  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  and  appliances  of  religion  that  they  would  naturally  and 
properly  demand. 

The  third  reason  is  that  no  religion  can  be  properly  taught 
except  by  a  religious  person.  This  would  make  it  necessary 
for  the  government,  in  order  to  appoint  proper  teachers,  to 
examine  each  candidate  on  religion.  One  can  readily  see  what 
a  travesty  of  religion  this  would  be.  The  government  may  be 
represented  by  very  irreligious  persons.  Imagine  such  testing 
the  spiritual  character  and  faith  of  thousands  of  teachers! 

The  fourth  reason  is  that  the  public  school  was  instituted  to 
make  citizens,  and  not  religionists.  However  desirable  piety 
may  be  in  a  citizen,  it  is  not  a  necessity  for  citizenship,  for,  if 
it  were,  we  should  have  to  disfranchise  half  our  population. 
The  public  school  instruction  to  make  citizens  is  such  as  to 
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enable  the  pupils  to  read  and  understand  the  history,  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  laws  of  the  country,  to  use  letters  and  numeral 
figures  in  conveying  their  wishes  in  accordance  with  their 
knowledge,  and  to  become  well-behaved  citizens  in  their  lives. 
Beyond  this,  public  education  is  a  luxury,  such  as  giving  each 
citizen  a  house  or  farm,  and  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  our  institutions.  All  this  luxury  of  the  higher  mathematics, 
languages,  music,  classic  literature,  and  science,  belongs  to 
private  enterprise,  as  much  as  theology,  medicine,  law,  or 
banking.  The  public  school  has  no  more  right  to  teach  relig¬ 
ion  than  has  the  Military  Academy  or  the  Coast  Survey.  To 
call  the  one  godless  on  this  account,  is  parallel  to  calling  the 
other  godless. 

The  fifth  reason  is  that  religion  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be 
committed  for  its  teaching  to  the  public  ofificial.  It  belongs 
to  the  fireside  and  the  church.  There,  in  its  appropriate  school, 
it  can  be  deeply  and  thoroughly  taught,  and  not  be  mutilated, 
distorted,  and  corrupted  by  a  careless,  ignorant,  or  apathetic 
teacher. 

While  I  thus  oppose  the  teaching  of  religion  in  our  public 
schools,  I  uphold  the  teaching  of  morality  there.  To  say 
that  religion  and  morality  are  one  is  an  error.  To  say  that 
religion  is  the  only  true  basis  of  morality  is  true.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  morality  cannot  be  taught  without  teach¬ 
ing  religion.  We  cannot  teach  a  child  unless  it  have  senses. 
The  use  of  the  senses  is  a  necessity  to  the  knowledge  of 
arithmetic.  But  the  teacher  of  arithmetic  has  not  to  provide 
the  child  with  senses.  There  is  a  religious  instinct  in  every 
soul.  That  religious  instinct  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
home  and  church.  The  morality  that  should  be  taught  in  the 
public  school  presupposes  this  basis.  That  lying,  stealing, 
uncleanness,  and  violence  are  wicked  can  be  taught  on  the  pre¬ 
supposition  of  this  basis.  These  teachings  belong  to  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  things  necessary  for  right  citizenship,  for  the  whole 
world  recognizes  these  principles  of  morality  as  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  state.  Whether  any  book  should  be  used  as 
a  text-book  on  morality  might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
governors  of  each  school.  If  such  a  book  should  been  used, 
it  should  be  one  acceptable  to  all  religionists,  unless  the  objec¬ 
tion  be  that  more  is  wanted.  The  religionist  who  cannot  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  morals  inculcated  in  the  book,  but  objects  to  the 
book’s  use  because  he  wants  more  to  be  taught,  is  to  be  con- 
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sidered  as  approving  the  book.  In  many  cases  the  wise 
teacher  is  better  than  a  book. 

The  only  question  remaining  is,  Should  this  morality  be 
founded  on  God’s  will?  Certainly.  The  man  who  does  not 
recognize  God  is  not  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter.  The 
atheist  is  no  religionist,  and  we  have  to  do  only  with  religion¬ 
ists.  With  the  atheist  we  can  have  no  common  action  in  any¬ 
thing.  The  teacher  should  always  declare  it  to  be  God’s  will 
that  we  should  not  lie  and  steal.  On  this  basis  our  public 
school  system  would  be  conformed  to  our  American  institu¬ 
tions. 

Howard  Crosby. 

New  York. 


f  THE  FUNCTION  OF  SUPERVISION. 

The  attempt  to  educate  the  masses  has  necessitated  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  school  systems  directed  from  certain  centers  of 
authority.  System  is  generally  an  organization  through  which 
a  superior  may  exercise  his  will,  though  it  is  often  defended 
as  a  mode  of  economizing  force  by  the  distribution  and  sub¬ 
ordination  of  functions.  The  perfection  of  system  in  an 
army  is  its  readiness  to  be  hurled  hither  and  thither  at  the 
instant  will  of  the  commander.  The  same  is  true  of  a  police 
force,  of  a  fire  department,  and,  in  a  modified  sense,  of  a  great 
railroad  service. 

The  idea  in  such  organization  is  a  careful  calculation  and 
distribution  of  definite  duties  to  be  performed  at  the  word  of 
command.  The  correlatives  are  authority  and  obedience,  the 
one  checked  by  responsibility,  the  other  solaced  by  immunity 
from  blame.  A  somewhat  similar  organization  is  necessary  in 
carrying  on  the  education  of  masses.  There  must  be  a  distri¬ 
bution  of  force  and  a  subordination  of  function.  There  must 
be  a  responsible  head,  having  authority  over  obedient  subordi¬ 
nates.  But  the  analogy  does  not  hold  throughout ;  or  if 
made  to  do  so  we  create  a  remorseless  and  destructive  ma¬ 
chine.  Education  involves  the  doing  of  certain  things  in 
certain  sequence.  The  educator  may  determine  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  schools  ;  he  may  even  calculate  how  much  can 
be  done  within  a  given  time.  He  may  unwisely  order  it 
done.  He  will  be  obeyed,  at  least  so  far  as  the  letter  of  his 
instructions  is  concerned.  But  it  is  the  letter  that  killeth  ; 
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the  spirit  only  maketh  alive.  He  will  be  obeyed  with  an 
alacrity  that  is  simply  fearful  to  contemplate.  If  he  indicates 
what  must  be  done  it  will  be  done,  regardless  of  what  a  wrench 
the  children  or  the  teachers  themselves  may  receive  in  the  do¬ 
ing  of  it.  If  the  educator  is  unwise  enough  to  want  implicit 
obedience,  he  will  get  it  ;  but  he  will  get  a  juggernaut  car  roll¬ 
ing  over  the  necks  of  children  and  teachers.  Supervision  finds 
a  closer  analogy  in  the  current  administration  of  justice.  Law 
is  a  rule  of  conduct  laid  down  by  the  superior  power  in  a 
state,  commanding  what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong. 
But  law  is  based  upon  a  calculation  of  average  conditions,  and 
its  operation  in  special  cases  might  prove  peculiarly  distress¬ 
ing.  Equity,  therefore,  steps  in  as  a  special  means  of  relief 
wherein  the  law  by  reason  of  its  universality  is  deficient. 
The  educator  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  acting  as  his  own 
court  of  equity,  easing  the  distresses  which  he  knows  to  be 
inseparable  from  his  own  legislation.  It  is  his  function  to 
construct  a  framework  for  the  administration  of  teaching 
force;  but  it  is  his  higher  function  to  see  that  the  very 
framework  he  creates  does  not  pinch  its  subjects  at  any 
points.  His  function  is  to  give  the  word  to  move;  but  his 
higher  function  is  to  cry  a  halt  in  season.  Having  started 
a  great  educational  machine,  he  observes  its  operation,  as  it 
were,  with  fear  and  trembling.  He  is  at  his  best  in  easing 
up  its  action,  in  checking  evil  tendencies.  Only  occasion¬ 
ally  is  it  his  function  to  apply  the  spur  or  whip  to  a  laggard. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  all  school  systems  to  make  teaching 
synonymous  with  instruction,  and  to  give  instruction  hur¬ 
riedly.  Where  teaching  is  made  synonymous  with  instruction 
the  laws  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  health  are  likely 
to  be  ignored.  Where  instruction  is  given  hurriedly  there  is 
a  tendency  either  to  over-taxation  or  to  superficial  work. 
Whatever  the  evil  tendency,  it  is  the  highest  function  of  super¬ 
vision  to  detect  it,  and  to  nip  the  evil  in  the  bud. 

In  the  absence  of  supervision  there  are  tendencies  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  schools  to  many  forms  of  deterioration.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  admit  the  inroads  of  selfishness  and  incompetency  ; 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  hum-drum  routine.  This  state  of 
things  is  bad  enough ;  but  it  is  only  exchanged  for  a  worse 
condition  when  an  autocrat  fixes  his  arbitrary  standards  and 
issues  the  word  of  command.  It  is  the  function  of  supervi¬ 
sion  to  breathe  upon  a  school  system  the  breath  of  life,  to 
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infuse  into  it  a  generous  purpose,  and  to  direct  it  toward  be¬ 
neficent  ends.  This  presupposes  educational  ideas,  and  an 
expert  knowledge  of  the  necessary  machinery  of  schools.  It 
is  not  enough  that  a  merely  intelligent  man,  equipped  only 
with  empirical  notions,  should  assume  the  responsible  duties 
of  supervision.  Intelligence  and  executive  ability  are  forceful 
qualities  everywhere  ;  but  they  alone  do  not  equip  the  physi¬ 
cian  or  the  lawyer ;  neither  do  they  equip  the  educator.  To 
the  necessary  basis  of  common  sense  must  be  superadded  the 
science  or  philosophy  of  education.  The  educator  must  be 
deeply  and  fruitfully  read  in  the  literature  and  philosophy  of 
his  profession.  When  he  comes  to  the  battle  royal  with  his 
subordinates  and  his  official  superiors,  he  needs  to  be  fortified 
with  principles  that  are  as  universal  as  nature  and  as  eternal 
as  truth  itself.  His  battle  royal  is  the  battle  for  needed 
supremacy.  His  contract  may  vest  him  with  legal  authority  ; 
but  that  is  worth  little  or  nothing  to  him.  He  needs  to  be  a 
leader;  and  he  will  not  be  recognized  as  such  until  he  has  been 
put  to  the  supreme  test,  and  has  fairly  won  his  spurs.  He 
never  can  become  a  leader  where  any  think  contemptuously 
either  of  his  personal  attainments  or  of  his  intellectual  acumen. 
These  must  be  such  as  to  create  a  bias  in  his  favor,  if  he  would 
have  any  hope  of  having  his  philosophy  received  into  hospit¬ 
able  minds.  He  must  rule  by  an  imperial,  not  by  an  imperious 
personality.  There  are  battles  royal  in  which  the  vanquished 
are  crushed  ;  but  such  is  not  the  battle  royal  of  supervision." 
Having  established  his  supremacy,  the  superintendent  needs 
to  leave  all  about  him  as  brave  and  self-centered  as  ever.  In¬ 
tellectual  cowardice  in  his  subordinates  would  be  as  disastrous  1. 
as  moral  timidity.  Instead  of  fear  he  needs  to  inspire  those 
who  have  once  crossed  swords  with  him  with 

Such  joy  as  generous  warriors  feel 

In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 

His  supremacy  is  a  domination.  He  must  dominate  all 
who  have  to  do  with  his  schools.  Hut  his  domination  is  with¬ 
out  any  suggestion  of  domineering.  He  has  simply  won  a 
hearing.  He  can  now  diagnose  and  characterize  existing  evils 
to  some  purpose ;  and  he  can  point  out  with  persuasive  in- 
iluence  the  pathway  of  improvement.  Much  dissatisfaction 
with  schools  arises  from  the  fact  that  superintendents  so  fre¬ 
quently  do  not  measure  up  to  this  standard.  The  fault  is 
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charged  up  to  the  system,  whereas  it  is  the  fault  of  the  super- 
intenderit.  The  dissatisfied  patrons  begin  casting  about  for  a 
new  system,  when  they  should  be  casting  about  for  a  new  man. 
Where  the  supervision  is  up  to  the  standard  the  schools  do 
give  satisfaction.  Efficient  schools  always  give  satisfaction. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  but  the  broadest  minds  to  con¬ 
found  means  with  ends.  A  supervising  officer  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  worship  of  a  system  for  itself,  to  lead  the  minds  of 
subordinates  up  to  a  proper  point  of  view,  and  to  preserve  a 
due  perspective  in  things. 

The  enlightened  superintendent  may  see  occasions  for  modi¬ 
fying  his  scheme  of  work;  but  a  fad  finds  no  favor  with  him  ; 
he  never  bestrides  a  hobby. 

The  superintendent  has  accomplished  much  when  he  has 
become  clear  in  his  own  philosophy,  definite  in  his  purposes, 
and  victorious  in  the  battle  for  mental  supremacy.  Having 
learned  how  to  dominate  men,  he  has  yet  to  learn  how  to 
dominate  a  system.  He  has  to  learn  how  to  project  his  in¬ 
telligence,  enthusiasm,  benevolence,  and  wisdom  to  the  child 
farthest  removed  from  his  office.  He  can  do  this  only  by  tak¬ 
ing  his  teachers  into  his  confidence,  as  it  were,  by  bringing 
them  into  intelligent  sympathy  with  his  ideals.  He  can  do 
this,  not  by  making  the  teachers  feel  the  weight  of  his  author¬ 
ity,  but  by  causing  them  to  forget  that  he  has  any  author¬ 
ity.  He  must  have  frequent  teachers’  meetings,  and  those 
must  be  conferences  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  Where  his 
teachers  are  too  numerous  to  be  brought  directly  under  his 
voice,  or  into  immediate  contact  with  his  thoughts,  then  must 
he  plan  to  inspire  them  by  proxy.  He  must  so  indoctrinate 
his  principals  that  they  will  be  able  and  willing  to  inspire  their 
several  bodies  of  subordinates. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  he  can  do  all  his  work  by 
proxy.  General  doctrine  alone  passed  down  through  given 
channels  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  superintendent  shall  be  able  to  talk  well  about 
schools  ;  it  is  necessary  that  he  shall  be  able  to  talk  well  about 
the  particular  schools  over  which  he  presides.  He  must  know 
by  personal  inspection  the  exact  point  of  evolution  to  which 
his  schools  have  reached,  and  he  must  know  the  tendencies, 
good  and  bad,  which  have  been  started  within  the  past  week. 
While  full  of  doctrine,  he  needs  to  be  the  very  antipodes  of  a 
doctrinaire.  He  needs  to  be  an  expert  in  the  practical  admin- 
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istration  of  affairs.  He  needs  to  see  quickly,  to  diagnose  in¬ 
stantly,  and  to  be  ready  to  do  not  only  the  right  thing,  but 
to  do  that  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

The  function  of  supervision  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
departments  of  educational  philosophy.  Only  a  strong  per¬ 
sonality  can  succeed  anywhere.  Still,  a  strong  personality  is 
not  an  absolute  guarantee  of  success.  A  strong  personality 
misdirected  is  only  an  instance  of  failure  on  a  mighty  scale. 
The  ideal  superintendent  must  be  a  strong  and  forceful  man, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  most  enlightened  views  of  the 
special  function  of  supervision. 

John  Kennedy. 

SUI’ERINTENUENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOLS  EAST  AND  WEST. 

According  to  Mr.  Bryce,  “the  West  is  the  most  American  part 
of  America.”  In  the  matter  of  schools  the  keen  English  scholar 
and  statesman  is  certainly  right,  for  America  stands  for  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  progress,  and  the  schools  of  the  West  furnish  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  pupils  and  teachers  superior  to  those  of  the  East. 
Western  schools  are  progressive  or  nothing. 

A  boy  or  girl  in  Michigan  or  Minnesota  who  is  scholarly  and 
ambitious,  enjoys  the  best  educational  opportunities  that  his 
State  affords.  He  is  fitted  for  college  in  the  high  school  of  the 
village  or  city  in  which  or  near  which  he  lives.  He  is  advised 
in  his  choice  of  studies,  and  he  is  encouraged  by  his  teachers, 
who  are  usually  college  graduates,  to  prepare  for  college.  If 
the  high  school  graduate  determines  to  enter  college  he  finds 
that  he  is  enabled  to  enter  “  on  diploma,”  without  examina¬ 
tion  ;  just  as  he  passed  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  grade 
or  from  the  grammar  grade  to  the  high  school.  He  will  usu¬ 
ally  find  it  necessary  to  leave  home,  but  there  is  no  tuition  to 
pay,  and  he  may  make  his  college  expenses  so  light  that  he  can 
pay  his  way  as  he  goes,  by  teaching  or  by  work  of  some  other 
kind.  As  a  result,  in  both  country  and  city  in  the  West,  most 
of  those  who  complete  the  work  of  the  grammar  grades  enter 
the  high  school,  and  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  high  school 
graduates  continue  their  studies  in  college.  For  several  years 
past  more  than  one-half  of  the  graduates  of  the  Minneapolis 
High  School  hav^  entered  the  State  University,  or  other  col- 
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leges.  The  parents  of  more  than  half  the  students  in  Michi¬ 
gan  University  are  farmers. 

Now  contrast  the  lot  of  the  Michigan  or  Minnesota  boy  with 
that  of  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  country 
and  smaller  cities,  New  York  has  learned  from  the  West,  and 
the  situation  is  improving  ;  but  twenty  years  ago  a  farmer  in 
western  New  York  found  it  necessary  to  move  to  Michigan 
and  locate  near  a  village  high  school  that  his  children  might  be 
prepared  for  college  while  at  home.  In  the  large  cities  of  the 
East,  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  of  excellent  ability  have  but 
the  rudiments  of  an  education  because  their  fathers  failed  to 
follow  Horace  Greeley’s  advice.  Much  good  college  material  is 
lost.  A  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul 
has  ten  chances  of  getting  a  liberal  education  where  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  or  New  York  boy  has  one.  The  chances  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  East  are  that,  when  a  boy  of  ability  has  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  grammar  school,  many  excellent  opportunities 
have  been  lost.  His  appetite  for  school  and  study  is  anything 
but  whetted  by  the  monotonous  grind  he  has  undergone. 
Much  of  his  instruction  has  been  a  positive  mis-education.  He 
is  usually  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  Two  years  earlier  he 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin, 
and  indeed  German  or  French  also,  if  he  is  to  know  what 
President  Dwight  says  a  boy  should  know  at  the  age  of  eight¬ 
een.  There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  in  the  enlightened  cities  of 
the  East,  shared  by  not  a  few  teachers  as  well  as  parents,  that 
graduation  from  the  grammar  school  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
certainly  for  those  pupils  in  the  common  schools  whose  parents 
cannot  afford  to  send  them  to  private  institutions. 

Commissioner  Harris  relates  that  while  teaching  in  the  East 
he  was  hampered  by  being  expected  to  work  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  others  who  were  ready  to  do  his  thinking  for 
him.  In  the  West  the  conditions  were  changed,  and  he  found 
himself  in  a  position  where  he  was  expected  to  think  for  him¬ 
self,  encouraged  to  think  for  himself,  stimulated  to  thought 
and  activity  by  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him.  Boards 
of  education  in  the  West  have  not  yet  made  as  many  rules 
and  restrictions,  nor  have  they  elaborated  courses  of  study 
with  the  precision  of  the  Eastern  boards.  There  is  not  quite 
so  much  supervision  in  the  West  as  in  the  East.  The  teacher 
is  more  independent  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  In  the 
West  education  and  ability  count  for  more  than  methods  of 
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teaching  and  long  experience.  In  fact  long  experience  in  one 
position  argues  want  of  energy  and  “  push.”  It  is  held  in  the 
West  that  a  teacher  of  merit  should  be  in  general  demand,  and 
should  frequently  better  himself  by  changing  his  position. 
There  is  more  competition  in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  as 
well  as  a  more  enlivening  and  stimulating  condition  of  affairs 
for  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

George  N.  Car.man. 

High  School, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


POLITICS  AND  EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  March,  1891  (1:285) 
there  was  printed  an  editorial  on  ”  Politics  and  Education  in 
South  Carolina.”  I  assume  that  the  editorial  was  based  on 
information  thought  to  be  trustworthy,  and  that  no  injustice 
was  intended.  But  many  of  the  statements  made  therein  are 
so  very  erroneous  that  a  great  injustice  has,  in  fact,  been  done 
to  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  I  therefore  deem  it  proper 
that  such  statements  should  be  corrected  and  the  exact  facts 
stated,  in  order  that  any  wrong  done  to  the  people  of  that 
State  may  be  righted. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  source  of  the  information 
on  which  the  editorial  note  was  based.  The  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  departments  of  the  university  gives  evidence  that 
the  informant  was  familiar  with  the  workings  of  that  institu¬ 
tion.  The  idea,  however,  of  the  proposed  reorganization  of 
that  institution  is  not  fairly  stated.  The  purpose  is  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  departments  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  the  Clemson  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
where  they  more  properly  belong,  to  abolish  those  features 
not  suited  to  or  demanded  by  our  needs,  and  to  establish  the 
institution  on  a  basis  that  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  people 
of  the  State  and  endear  it  to  their  hearts.  That  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  should  meet  with  the  disapproval  of  some,  is  quite  nat¬ 
ural.  But  disapproval  should  not  warrant  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  reorganization  was  brought 
about. 

Being,  apparently,  not  included  in  the  criticism  of  the  Super¬ 
intendents  of  Education  of  this  State,  I  may,  with  propriety, 
say  that  it  was  unjust.  To  mention  their  names  and  give 
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their  terms  of  office  is  quite  sufficient  to  remove  the  imputa¬ 
tion  cast.  Ex-governor  Hugh  S.  Thompson  held  the  office  for 
two  terms,  from  1876  to  1882;  Hon.  Asbury  Coward  for  two 
terms,  from  1882  to  1886;  and  Hon.  James  H.  Rice  for  two 
terms,  from  1886  to  1890. 

The- charge  that  the  teachers’  institutes  that  have  been  held 
in  this  State  were  “not  of  the  most  helpful  kind  ’’  is  most  un¬ 
kind.  The  state  institutes  were  conducted  by  Dr.  F.  Louis 
Soldan  of  St.  Louis,  Professor  M.  A.  Newell  of  Maryland, 
Professor  Henry  E.  Shepherd  of  South  Carolina,  Professor 
Edward  S.  Joynes  of  South  Carolina,  Professor  H.  P.  Archer 
of  South  Carolina,  Dr.  A.  J.  Rickoff  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  L. 
R.  Klemm  of  Ohio,  respectively,  with  competent  assistants. 
Are  not  these  names  sufficient  to  condemn  the  charge?  The 
State  institutes  served  their  purpose  in  preparing  the  way  for 
county  institutes,  and  were  discontinued  in  1886  and  the 
county  institutes  inaugurated.  The  statement  that  “the  State 
institutes  were  paid  for  by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  ” 
is  misleading.  The  fact  is  that  from  1881  to  1886  there  was 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $1500  by  the  State  and  $1000  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  for  that  work. 

The  statements  that  “  the  feeling  has  found  expression  that 
the  money  spent  for  county  institutes  was  almost  entirely 
wasted  ’’  and  that  “  not  one  dollar  appropriated  for  teachers’ 
institutes  ”  this  year  are  untrue.  From  1886  to  1890  county 
institutes  have  been  held  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the  State. 
They  have  been  paid  for  by  county  appropriations  and  ap¬ 
propriations  from  the  Peabody  Fund.  The  largest  appro¬ 
priation  for  any  of  these  years  for  this  work  was  $2050, 
including  amount  received  from  the  Peabody  Fund.  This 
year  the  counties  have  appropriated  for  institute  work  $4400, 
and  $2000  coming  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  makes  a  total  of 
$6400.  , 

The  Winthrop  Training  School  was  not  “  dismissed  with  a 
mere  pittance.”  It  received  all  it  asked  for — its  annual  appro¬ 
priation — and  could  have  gotten  more  had  not  its  own  trustees 
decided  not  to  ask  for  it,  because  of  the  fact  that  efforts  were 
being  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  resolution  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  “  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for 
Women.”  The  resolution  passed,  a  commission  has  been 
appointed,  and  is  now  at  work. 

The  thrust  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
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which  is  spoken  of  as  “a  mere  phantom,”  misses  the  mark  so 
far  that  it  is  actually  painful.  The  fact  is  that  in  1888  Mr. 
Clemson  died,  leaving  a  will  whereby  he  gave  to  the  State  a 
large  landed  estate,  the  old  homestead  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
and  some  personal  property,  aggregating  in  value  about 
§100,000,  for  the  express  purpose  of  founding  an  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college.  The  State,  by  act  of  the  Legislature, 
accepted  the  gift,  and  is  proceeding  to  erect  suitable  buildings. 
The  trustees  have  elected  the  faculty  in  part,  adopted  a  course 
of  study,  and  have  over  two  hundred  applications  for  admission. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  would  seem  to  be  not  improper  to 
reorganize  the  University  and  transfer  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  departments  to  the  Clemson  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  and  dispense  with  such  other  departments 
as  have  proved  to  be  impracticable,  unadvisable,  or  failures. 
The  normal  department  was  one  of  the  latter.  It  has  but  four 
students  in  it  this  year  (one  in  the  full  and  three  in  the  shorter 
course)  and  had  but  five  last  year  (one  in  the  full  and  four  in 
the  shorter  course).  The  reorganized  institution  will  be  a 
literary  and  classical  college  proper,  of  the  highest  grade. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  facts,  and  remembering  that 
the  “recent  political  upheaval”  took  place  last  year,  “it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  motives  that  are  commendable  could  have 
led”  the  informant  to  stray  so  far  from  the  path  of  truth  in 
describing  the  purppses  of  these  “  political  leaders.” 

VV.  D.  Mayfield. 

State  Superintendent  of  Education, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

CONTEMPORARY  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT  IN  PRUSSIA. 

During  the  past  century  the  school  has  been  the  pride  of 
Germany  and  Prussia.  Since  the  time  of  Pestalozzi,  popular 
education  in  Prussia  has  attained  a  height  universally  recog¬ 
nized,  though  on  account  of  the  lower  rank  of  its  Eastern  prov¬ 
inces,  the  average  is  surpassed  by  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Baden. 
While  in  1884,  1.97  per  cent,  of  Analphabeten  (illiterates)  were 
found  in  Prussia,  Bavaria  had  only  0.47  per  cent. 

The  foundation  of  national  education  is  universal  compul¬ 
sory  attendance  at  school,  whereby  all  the  inhabitants  are 
forced  to  send  to  school  children  from  six  to  fourteen  years 
old,  who  are  not  obtaining  instruction  elsewhere. 

In  1881  the  number  of  children  attending  school  throughout 
Prussia  was  4,815,974,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
children  who  had  reached  the  age  when  the  law  required  them 
to  do  so  was  5,503,970.  This  remarkable  difference  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  about  one-eighth  are  removed  by 
attending  higher  or  private  institutions,  by  delicate  health, 
by  premature  dismissal,  and  delay  in  admittance.  The  children 
actually  attending  school  formed  17.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population.  Throughout  Prussia  there  is  now  one  school-room 
and  one  teacher  to  446  inhabitants  and  78.8  children  actually 
attending  school.  This  shows  that  there  are  far  too  few 
teachers. 

But  the  government  and  the  cities  have  recently  devoted 
considerabfe  sums  to  the  establishment  of  new  places  for 
teachers,  so  that,  in  the  year  1881,  there  were  10,000  more 
teachers  working  in  the  public  schools  than  in  1873.  The 
salaries  of  the  teachers  were  also  raised.  The  average  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  country  is  954  marks,  in  the  cities  1430  marks; 
certainly  a  very  considerable  difference.  In  the  country  only 
14.10  per  cent,  receive  more  than  a  thousand  marks,  in  the 
cities  only  32.69.  It  is  evident  that  great  sacrifices  must  be 
made  in  order  to  give  these  toiling  people  a  livelihood  more 
worthy  of  their  deserts.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the 
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Prussian  national  schools  amounts  annually  to  about  I02,ocx),ooo 
of  marks,  43,000,000  of  which  are  paid  by  the  cities. 

One  hundred  and  ten  colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers 
are  now  engaged  in  the  education  of  male  and  female  instruc¬ 
tors,  with  an  attendance  of  9892  pupils ;  that  is,  there  is  one 
pupil  to  every  2758  inhabitants.  In  the  case  of  the  female 
teachers  only,  a  considerable  degree  of  assistance  is  rendered 
by  private  institutions. 

The  instruction  in  the  national  schools  is  given  according  to 
long  tested  principles,  so  that  at  present  it  leaves  little  to  be 
desired. 

The  intermediary  schools  established  in  1872,  and  recently 
converted  into  the  higher  citizen  schools,  form  a  transition 
from  the  national  schools  to  the  higher  schools.  These  teach 
religion,  German,  French,  English,  history  and  geography, 
arithmetic  and  mathematics,  natural  history  and  physics, 
writing,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  course  em¬ 
braces  six  years  without  Latin,  with  the  privilege  of  one  year’s 
service  in  the  army  instead  of  three. 

Complementary  to  the  national  school  is  the  finishing  school. 
There  are  a  large  number  in  Prussia,  namely,  1261  with  68,766 
pupils  ;  617  with  10,395  in  the  country,  and  644  with  58,371  in 
the  cities.  Of  these  644,  342  are  obligatory  by  local  statutes, 
302  are  optional.  Since  the  law  of  1878  special  care  has  been 
devoted  to  the  corapulsory  education  of  orphaned  children. 
From  1878  to  1883,  5988  such  children  have  been  subjected 
to  compulsory  education,  and  of  these  82.8  per  cent,  in  insti¬ 
tutions,  only  17.2  per  cent,  in  families.  In  these  institutions 
every  effort  is  made  to  bestow  an  education  which  will  develop 
equally  both  mind  and  body. 

The  preparatory  instruction  of  female  teachers  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  After  a  talented  young  girl  has  gone  through 
the  higher  girls’  school,  she  attends  for  two  or  three  years 
a  public  or  private  seminary,'  where  she  is  instructed  in  all 
the  departments  taught  in  the  higher  girls’  schools.  In  the 
brief  time  allotted,  this  can  be  done  only  very  superficially. 
While  the  male  teacher  studies  only  two  to  four  departments, 
the  future  female  teacher  in  the  national  schools  must  learn 
thirteen,  for  the  examination  in  each  is  rigid.  Of  course,  real 
study,  that  is,  thoroughness,  is  out  of  the  question.  In  peda¬ 
gogical  education,  too,  she  is  inferior  to  the  male  teacher  of 

*  The  name  applied  in  Germany  to  a  college  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
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the  national  schools;  the  latter  is  duly  trained  at  the  seminary 
in  the  methods,  can  perfect  himself  between  the  first  and 
second  examination,  and  usually  has  more  physical  as  well  as 
more  intellectual  vigor.  Recently  there  has  been  a  movement 
among  the  female  teachers  to  introduce,  first,  a  two-fold  exam¬ 
ination  for  lower  (national)  and  higher  female  teachers,  and 
secondly,  the  choice  of  the  departments  for  which  they  desire 
to  prepare  themselves. 

For  several  years  annual  assemblies  of  male  and  female 
teachers  in  the  higher  girls’  schools  have  labored  actively  for 
the  education  of  girls.  The  main  object  of  education  is  fem¬ 
inine  charm  and  courteous  manners  ;  but  greater  consideration 
must  be  paid  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  feminine  constitution, 
which  suffers  doubly  from  the  injurious  influence  of  school  life. 
Female  teachers  must  therefore  be  employed  more  than  for¬ 
merly.  For  the  lower  grade  eighteen,  for  the  highest  twenty- 
eight  hours  of  instruction  should  be  the  largest  number  re¬ 
quired  ;  domestic  tasks  should  be  limited  as  much  as  possible. 
Eager  discussions  concerning  the  various  departments  of 
teaching  and  the  amount  of  subjects  to  be  learned  are  encour¬ 
aged.  Berlin  has  several  private  institutions  for  the  higher 
training  of  male  and  female  teachers  :  the  Humboldt  Academy, 
and  the  Victoria  Lyceum.  Scientific  lectures  are  given  in 
both  :  in  the  former  to  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  latter  to 
ladies  only. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  school  system 
is  found  in  the  higher  schools,  especially  the  Gymnasia  and  the 
Realgymnasia.  The  demand  made  twenty  years  ago  by 
Weiss;  “Public  opinion  must  take  possession  of  the  school 
question,’’  has  been  fulfilled.  The  Emperor’s  words,  uttered 
at  the  opening  of  the  School  Conference  on  the  4th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  last  year,  forced  even  the  interest  in  Koch’s  discovery 
into  the  background.  The  proceedings  of  this  Conference 
were  followed  with  the  keenest  attention,  not  only  by  those 
most  closely  concerned,  the  teachers,  but  by  the  parents,  not 
only  within  the  boundaries  of  Prussia,  but  throughout  all  Ger¬ 
many,  on  which  Prussian  arrangements  exert  a  more  or  less 
determinative  influence. 

It  is  w'ell  known  that  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
there  was  but  one  higher  school  in  Prussia,  the  Latin  monas¬ 
tery  school  or  humanistic  gymnasium.  It  w'as  not  until  1706 
that  the  first  Realschule  was  established  by  Semler,  which 
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was  soon  followed  in  1747  by  the  Hecker  school  in  Berlin. 
Gradually  a  number  of  other  schools  which  arose  from  various 
well  authorized  needs  were  added,  such  as  the  Oberrealschule, 
the  higher  citizen  schools,  the  Realgymnasia,  industrial 
schools,  commercial  schools,  agricultural  schools,  architectural 
schools,  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  preparatory 
schools.  All  of  these  have  their  value  and  their  public.  But 
of  them  all  the  Realschule,  or,  as  it  has  been  called  since  1882, 
the  Realgymnasium  has  developed  more  and  more  into  a  rival 
of  the  humanistic  gymnasium.  Three  decades  ago,  the  Prus¬ 
sian  minister  of  public  instruction,  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
asserted,  “The  Realschulen  will  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  admittance  will  not  be  denied.”  In  fact,  in  tlie 
victorious  days  of  1870  and  1871  admittance  was  granted,  at 
first  to  the  philosophical  faculty  and,  when  they  proved  them¬ 
selves  vvell  qualified  in  it,  but  too  much  restricted,  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  their  rights  was  obtained,  especially  since  1882,  when 
a  more  scientifically  arranged  plan  of  instruction  was  given  to 
all  the  higher  educational  institutions.  But  a  violent  conflict 
between  the  Humanists  and  the  Realists  was  kindled.  The 
former  considered  the  latter’s  claims  a  trespass  upon  their  privi¬ 
leges,  and  behaved  as  though  the  latter  desired  to  force  them 
wholly  out  of  their  places,  of  which,  of  course,  only  a  few  Hot- 
spurs  thought.  The  more  eagerly  the  former  defended  their 
monopoly,  the  more- they  naturally  challenged  public  criticism, 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  these  men  who  weakened  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  classical  education.  Then  came  the  school  conference 
of  December  4  to  17,  1890.  Of  its  results  the  readers  of  the 
Educational  Review  have  already  been  informed  (1 :  273). 
The  Gymnasium  is  to  be  retained,  with  a  slightly  modified 
curriculum. 

German  will  hereafter  form  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
education.  As  a  rule,  every  man  learns  but  one  language 
thoroughly  during  his  life,  his  native  tongue.  But  we  Germans 
attribute  far  too  little  importance  to  really  learning  this.  The 
great  assiduity  in  studying  foreign  languages,  it  is  true,  gives 
us  a  partial  comprehension  of  the  differences  and  peculiarities 
of  our  own,  but  it  also  corrupts  style.  Latin  and  French  con¬ 
structions  often  mar  German  writings ;  the  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  attainments  of  most  educated  men  are  very  defec¬ 
tive.  But  above  all  reading,  studying  of  German  authors, 
practice  in  verbal  discourse  and  written  descriptions,  should 
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form  the  greater  number  of  all  lessons.  Thus  a  thoroughly 
national  education  would  be  fostered ;  the  historical,  geo¬ 
graphical,  and  philosophical  education  would  be  completed  ; 
enthusiasm  for  the  native  land,  art,  and  poetry  would  be 
awakened. 

At  this  point  I  may  at  the  same  time  allude  to  a  widely 
diffused  error,  namely,  that  the  influence  of  the  school  upon 
the  pupils’  development  is  overestimated.  For  in  the  first 
place  they  hear  and  see  so  many  things  outside  of  the  school 
in  their  parents’  homes,  in  the  streets,  and  in  life,  that  the 
school  by  no  means  solely  determines  their  characters  and 
understanding  of  life.  Secondly,  human  beings  bring  their 
characters,  their  traits  into  the  world,  into  the  school  with 
tliem ;  the  latter  can  therefore,  at  the  utmost,  only  ennoble, 
but  not  wholly  transform  them.  Thirdly,  persons  will  almost 
always  first  show  their  real  value  in  the  world  outside,  after 
the  school-days,  through  life  itself.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  boy  who  seemed  dull  and  idle  at  school  afterward 
becomes  exactly  the  opposite,  as  soon  as  he  enters  a  profession 
that  suits  him.  Fourthly,  it  would  be  of  very  doubtful  value 
to  the  government,  if  the  school  alone  completed  the  educa¬ 
tion  ;  for  if,  when  there  was  a  change  of  ministers,  views  of 
German  history  or  governmental  arrangements  totally  opposite 
to  the  former  ones  should  be  held,  there  would  be  cause  to 
fear  a  continual  change  in  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools. 
And  what  false  conclusions  result  from  the  axiom  :  the  school 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  character.  The 
infamous  assassin  Nodel  was  educated  in  the  national  schools 
— must  they  be  responsible  for  his  deed  ?  No,  either  he  was 
already  base  when  he  entered,  or  he  became  so  in  the  outside 
world. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  notion  that  the  schools  have  to  do 
the  major  portion  of  the  work  of  fostering  patriotism.  We 
Germans  are  certainly  good  patriots  ;  we  love  our  native  land, 
the  princes  of  our  country,  our  Emperor.  But  patriotism 
cannot  consist  in  approving  every  measure  of  every  one  who 
chances  to  be  at  the  helm  of  government.  Otherwise  uni¬ 
versal  history  would  be  wrong,  which  teaches  us  that,  in  all 
ages,  there  have  been,  and  may  be,  unjust  government 
measures.  Moreover,  patriotism  should  in  no  case  be 
so  one-sided  as  that  of  the  French,  who  despise  and 
hate  everything  which  is  not  French.  Our  nation  has 
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become  great  for  the  very  reason  that,  with  true 
cosmopolitan  wisdom,  it  has  prized,  studied,  and  ap¬ 
propriated  everything  good  which  other  nations  possess, 
that  it  has  received  foreign  colonists,  foreign  thoughts  and 
creations.  Should  its  prosperity  now  be  suddenly  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  ancient  “  Germanism”  ?  There¬ 
fore  the  main  source  of  patriotism  is  evidently  the  family. 
Unfortunately  most  parents  neglect  their  duty  in  this  respect ; 
nay,  very  many,  without  wishing  to  do  so,  damp  the  enthusiasm 
of  young  people  by  critical  remarks.  But  how  are  teachers  to 
foster  patriotism?  School  festivals  of  all  kinds  have  long 
commemorated  the  national  exploits  and  extolled  our  native 
land.  Something  can  probably  be  purposely  effected  during 
the  course  of  education  by  reading  the  works  of  authors, 
especially  German  ones,  in  history  and  in  geography  ;  but  tact 
is  requisite  in  order  not  to  attain  a  result  the  very  opposite  of 
the  one  intended.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  less  has 
been  done  in  this  respect  since  1870  than  before,  because  very 
many  of  the  teachers  now  giving  instruction  served  in  the 
great  war,  and  will  undoubtedly  often  speak  of  it  enthusiast¬ 
ically  to  their  pupils. 

What  is  true  of  patriotism  applies  also  to  religion.  Its  na¬ 
tive  soil,  too,  is  not  the  school,  but  the  family.  If  the  religious 
feeling  is  not  revered,  awakened,  and  fostered  there,  the  school 
can  do  very  little.  As  a  rule  the  yearning  toward  God  in  a 
child’s  soul  is  very  slight.  A  surfeit  of  religious  doctrines, 
maxims,  hymns,  forms,  ceremonies,  prayers,  as  experience 
proves,  often  produces  a  result  precisely  opposite  to  the  one 
intended.  Not  the  school,  but  the  church,  has  the  largest 
share  in  fostering  the  increase  of  piety.  Least  of  all  should 
the  school  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  rigid  orthodoxy ;  it 
should  not  forget  that  the  educational  point  of  view  must  be  its 
standard.  Lessons  in  religion  ought  not  to  be  hours  dedicated 
to  devotion,  but  give  instruction  in  a  grave,  cheerful  manner. 
(See  my  monograph:  Zur  Reform  des  Religiotmtnterrichts,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Habel,  1876.)  The  school  must  be  content  to  establish  in 
its  pupils  genuine  religious  feeling  and  sound  morality.  The 
means  of  doing  so  is  on  the  one  hand  instruction,  and  on  the 
other  the  teacher’s  example.  Hypocritical  sanctimoniousness, 
external  attention  to  church  forms,  nay,  even  polemics  against 
those  who  hold  a  different  faith,  will  have  no  good  result.  In 
the  choice  and  treatment  of  subjects  the  standard  must  be 
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genuine  religious  stimulation,  rather  than  dead  knowledge, 
scholastic  erudition,  or  barren  forms. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  narrower  educational  question. 
The  methods  of  teaching  must  be  corrected  that  the  desired 
diminution  of  the  school  hours  may  not  cause  an  increase  of 
the  study  hours  at  home.  The  principal  labor  should  rather 
be  transferred  to  the  schools  themselves.  This  demand  is  at 
any  rate  well  justified.  As  a  means  of  fulfilling  it,  we  need  a 
more  comprehensive  pedagogical  preparation  of  the  teacher 
and  a  better  position  of  the  class  of  teachers  in  external  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Many  teachers,  after  attaining  a  sufficient  degree 
of  learning,  enter  their  professions  with  imperfect  pedagogical 
preparation.  Therefore  in  1S90  the  pedagogical  trial  years 
were  instituted.  The  course  of  a  higher  teacher  is  this  :  At 
the  end  of  a  term  of  four  years’  study  at  the  university, 
where  he  is  obliged  to  attend  all  sorts  of  training  schools, 
including  a  pedagogical  one,  he  prepares  himself  during 
one  to  two  years  for  the  government  examination,  whose 
scholastic  standard  has  been  raised.  If  he  passes  it,  he 
reports  to  the  school  board  of  his  province  for  the  first 
year  of  probation,  which  is  assigned  to  him  in  some  institution. 
Here  at  first  he  has  only  to  be  present  at  the  lessons  given  by 
other  teachers  ;  not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  year  are  a  few 
lessons  assigned  to  him,  which  he  must  give  under  the  oversight 
of  the  teacher  to  whom  he  is  allotted.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
receives  a  certificate  upon  w’hich,  should  it  be  poor,  he  can  be 
dismissed  from  the  profession  of  teacher.  If  he  is  considered 
qualified  he  now  begins  the  second  year,  in  which  special  peda¬ 
gogical  work,  essays,  and  test  lessons  are  to  be  done.  He  now 
enters  another  institution,  where  there  is  a  pedagogical  semi¬ 
nary.  If  he  passes  this  year  also  successfully,  he  can  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  is.  He  must  remain 
for  several  years  an  assistant  teacher,  during  which  period  he  is 
paid  only  for  the  few  lessons  intrusted  to  him.  At  last  (when 
from  thirty  to  thirty-two  years  old)  he  receives  a  place  with 
usually  a  salary  of  2400  to  3000  marks,  which  very  gradually 
and  accidentally,  according  to  the  departure  of  a  colleague  from 
the  institution  before  him,  increases  to  the  highest  salary  of 
5 100  to  6000  marks,  according  to  the  size  of  the  city  where  he 
labors.  Of  course,  with  the  present  method  of  increase,  v'ery 
few  obtain  this  highest  salary. 

Since  outward  circumstances  are  undoubtedly  very  impor- 
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tant,  both  for  the  teacher’s  pleasure  and  efficiency,  and  the 
respect  of  the  parents,  there  is  an  intention  of  raising  the  sala¬ 
ries.  It  is  desired  to  place  the  gymnasial  teacher  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  judge  as  to  rank  and  pay,  and  to  introduce  a 
sensible  method  of  increase,  that  is,  according  to  time  of  ser¬ 
vice.  May  this  expectation  become  reality !  The  teacher’s 
calling  requires  so  much  ability,  character,  devotion  to  the 
cause,  and  physical  exertion,  that  it  well  deserves  to  be  classed 
with  the  other  learned  professions.  It  is  also  intended  to  give 
to  all  the  older  teachers  who  now  have  the  title  of  head  master, 
according  to  a  certain  percentage  (about  the  same  as  that  0/ 
the  Gerichtsrat  to  the  Amtsrichter)  that  of  professor.  This 
certainly  will  not  render  a  capable  head  master  any  more 
capable,  but  the  external  rank  has  its  value. 

The  relief  of  the  pupils  is  closely  connected  with  the  method 
of  teaching.  Complaints  of  overtaxing  young  people  date  from 
the  year  1832,  when  Dr.  Lorinzer  first  made  them.  Since  that 
time  parents  and  experienced  teachers  and  physicians  have 
constantly  joined  in  the  cry.  And  undoubtedly,  with  the 
growth  of  departments,  the  demands  on  the  pupils  must  increase, 
as  well  as  the  pressure  on  the  higher  schools.  Departmental 
teaching  has  contributed  to  this.  Since  teachers,  instead  of 
being  examined  in  many  branches  as  formerly,  are  now  tested 
only  in  a  few,  but  very  thoroughly,  they  are  all  more  or  less 
specialists.  They  have  studied  everything  because  they  de¬ 
sired  to  be  tutors  at  the  university;  their  aim  was  erudition, 
profound  knowledge  of  details ;  then  they  enter  the  schools 
and,  lacking  judgment,  imagine  that  they  must  impart  to  the 
stupid  lads  all  their  acquired  wisdom  (comparison  of  languages, 
historical  grammar,  archaeology,  etc.).  In  addition  to  this  is 
the  rivalry  of  individual  teachers:  each  one  believes  his  disci¬ 
pline  is  the  main  department ;  study,  knowledge,  the  principal 
matter.  So  the  influence  of  the  class  teacher  (called  ordi- 
narius)must  be  increased,  in  order  to  check  the  extravagances 
of  the  departmental  teachers. 

This,  however,  will  not  be  possible  until  the  claims  of  the 
graduating  examination  are  lowered.  For  every  head  master 
must  consider  it,  regulate  the  lessons  of  the  classes,  especially 
the  higher  ones,  for  it,  drill  and  cram  with  regard  to  it,  no 
matter  how  much  the  brains  of  the  young  may  be  taxed. 
The  question  has  been  discussed  whether  the  “  Reifepriifung 
might  not  be  wholly  abolished.  It  did  not  exist  prior  to  1834, 
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and  those  days  had  quite  as  good  scholars  as  our  own  times. 
Ill  the  future,  however,  the  “  Reifepriifung  ”  must  be  regarded 
simply  as  an  examination  for  promotion  from  the  first  division 
of  the  highest  class,  that  is — as  in  the  other  classes  the  respec¬ 
tive  departmental  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
master,  decide  on  the  basis  of  the  class  performances  and  the 
test  tasks  whether  or  not  a  pupil  is  qualified — the  same  method 
shall  be  pursued  in  the  first  division  of  the  highest  class. 
If  this  idea  is  consistently  executed,  its  results  must  be  very 
beneficial.  Then  the  mechanical  training  of  the  young  will  be 
changed  to  a  thorough  absorption  in  the  beautiful  themes  of 
the  highest  class,  for  they  will  not  need  to  get  a  huge  ballast 
of  learning  for  an  examination  day. 

The  relief  of  pupils  must  also  be  afforded  by  setting  a 
higher  value  on  gymnastic  exercises  and  by  the  solicitude  of 
the  class  teachers  for  the  physical  and  mental  advancement  of 
the  pupils  according  to  the  claims  of  school  hygiene,  in  which 
all  teachers  should  be  trained.  The  increase  of  lessons  in 
gymnastics  (alternating  them  among  the  scholastic  lessons), 
tournaments,  walks,  excursions,  encouragement  to  swim  and  to 
skate,  perhaps  also  instruction  in  the  strengthening  and  care  of 
the  body,  the  appointment  of  school  physicians  to  superintend 
the  necessary  hygienic  arrangements — all  these  are  admirable 
innovations,  whose  execution  will  certainly  be  very  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  young.  True,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction,  but  too  much  good  cannot  be  done.  Above  all,  the 
number  of  school  and  study  hours  must  be  lessened,  so  that 
the  children  in  the  lowest  classes  will  have  at  the  utmost 
thirty  together,  those  in  the  highest  fifty;  that  is,  respectively 
twenty  to  thirty  school  hours  per  week.  Recesses  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  should  interrupt  the  hours  of  instruction. 
There  should  be  no  lessons  at  all  in  the  afternoon.  Sunday 
should  be  kept  wholly  free  from  school-work.  During  the 
shorter  vacations  no  tasks  should  be  given.  The  long  vacations 
should  be  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September. 
The  largest  number  of  pupils  allowed  to  one  class  should  not 
exceed  thirty.  Rivalry  should  be  abolished,  and  the  value  set 
upon  extempore  exercises  should  be  lessened.  At  least  eight 
hours  weekly  should  be  devoted  to  physical  exercises.  The 
class-rooms  should  be  as  light,  high,  spacious,  and  well-ventilated 
as  possible.  Sensibly  constructed  desks  with  forms  should  be 
introduced.  The  paper,  printing,  ruling,  etc.,  of  manuals  and 
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copy-books  should  be  carefully  examined  from  the  hygienic 
standpoint. 

The  reproach  brought  against  the  higher  schools,  that  by 
overtaxing  pupils  they  people  the  insane  asylums,  has  not  been 
proved  in  Prussia  at  least.  Among  13,365  male  inmates  of 
these  houses  in  1879,  only  803  belonged  to  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  of  whom  38  were  gymnasiasts,  and  15 1  were  students 
and  candidates.  Between  the  ages  of  fifteen  to  twenty  there 
were  14  gymnasiasts  and  4  students  to  653  non-students  of  the 
same  age.  Overwork  could  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  case  of  i  pupil  and  4  non-students. 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake  for  the  middle  classes  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation  to  devote  their  hard-earned  property  to  making 
their  sons  scholars  and  educated  men,  instead  of  having  them 
learn  a  trade  or  business. 

If  we  glance  back  at  the  close  of  this  necessarily  sketchy 
letter,  we  shall  perceive  that  throughout  the  whole  sphere 
of  education  in  Prussia  much  remains  to  be  done,  but  also  that 
the  tendency  to  vigorous,  beneficial  reforms  is  everywhere 
discernible. 

Friedrich  Kirciiner. 

Berlin,  Germany. 
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EDITORIAL. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  articles  by  Mr.  Quick 
and  Dr.  Crosby  that  appear  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
the  Educational  Review.  Mr.  Quick  died  suddenly  on 
March  9,  and  Dr.  Crosby,  after  a  brief  illness,  on  March  29. 
Neither  of  them  was  an  old  man  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and 
from  both  much  vigorous  thought  and  forceful  expression  were 
hoped  for  and  expected. 


Mr.  Quick’s  name  and  fame  as  an  author  and  critic  had  be¬ 
come  very  familiar  to  American  teachers.  His  Educational 
Reformers,  particularly  in  its  later  form,  has  illuminated  for 
them  the  progress  of  modern  educational  thought.  Rabelais 
and  Mulcaster,  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau  andjacotot 
live  and  speak  in  his  lively  pages,  and  his  own  quaint  com¬ 
ments  are  often  as  humorous  as  they  are  penetrating.  Mr. 
Quick  wrote  the  history,  not  the  annals,  of  education.  He 
was  an  educational  enthusiast,  in  the  best  sense.  Of  all  that 
was  formal,  cold-blooded,  and  money-making  in  education,  he 
was  the  inveterate  foe.  His  love  for  children,  and  for  the  study 
of  the  growing  mind,  imparted  intense  reality  to  every  word 
that  he  wrote  on  educational  practice. 


Dr.  Howard  Crosby  was  a  much  more  familiar  personality, 
although  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  education  were 
neither  nupierous  nor  systematic.  He  was  a  man  of  action,  and 
whether  teacher,  university  chancellor,  or  clergyman,  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  always  powerfully  felt  in  the  public  movements  in 
which  he  was  interested.  His  convictions  were  intense  and 
his  courage  undaunted.  As  Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  said  of 
him,  “  He  thinks  for  himself,  .says  what  he  thinks,  and  does 
what  he  says.”  He  might  have  added  that  what  Dr.  Crosby 
thought  was  usually  worth  saying,  and  what  he  said  was 
usually  worth  doing. 

In  strictly  educational  matters  Dr.  Crosby’s  interest  was 
very  great,  and  his  influence,  although  indirect,  considerable. 
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Many  phases  of  our  present  educational  practice  he  did  not 
believe  in,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  This  independence 
subjected  him,  even  recently,  to  the  scurrilous  attacks  of  the 
guerrillas  of  the  educational  press,  but  his  convictions  were 
not  shaken  nor  his  happiness  disturbed  by  them.  So  large 
and  so  active  a  personality  as  Dr.  Crosby  will  be  sorely  missed, 
and  American  education  will  revere  his  memory  as  one  who 
labored  earnestly  and  unselfishly  for  the  highest  ideals. 


Reformers  are  much  disturbed,  often  with  reason,  about  the 
condition  of  the  educational  administration  in  large  cities. 
From  time  to  time  suggestions  are  made  that  an  overhauling  of 
the  law  is  advisable  in  order  that  a  more  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  may  be  brought  about.  Not  long  ago,  for  example,  it 
was  proposed  in  Massachusetts  to  appoint  a  commission,  made 
up  of  college  presidents  and  others,  that  should  undertake  a 
general  examination  of  the  educational  administration  in  the 
municipalities  and  propose  such  reforms  as  might  be  found 
necessary. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  method  of  procedure  would  depend 
entirely  upon  the  composition  of  the  commission  of  inquiry. 
The  cool  proposition  that  such  a  commission  in  New  York 
City  should  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation,  of  the  local  or  ward  trustees,  and  of  the  teachers,  would, 
if  adopted,  deprive  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  any  but  a 
humorous  significance.  The  bodies  whose  efficiency  and  legal 
relations  it  is  proposed  to  investigate,  can  hardly  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  the  investigation.  To  probe  the  de¬ 
fects  and  abuses  of  prevailing  systems  to  the  bottom  and  to 
suggest  adequate  and  practical  reforms,  a  thoroughly  dis¬ 
interested  commission  of  unusual  capacity  and  courage  is 
necessary.  Nor  should  its  field  of  inquiry  be  limited  to  any 
single  municipality.  Neither  New  York  City  nor  any  other 
city  possesses  the  power  of  educational  initiative.  That  rests 
with  the  State  or  commonwealth.  For  this  reason,  such  a 
commission,  if  it  is  to  be  constituted,  should  be  empowered  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  and  investigate  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration  in  all  the  cities  of  any  given  State.  Its 
members  should  be  men  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
in  administrative  work,  who  can  detect  a  cumbrous,  irrespon¬ 
sible,  and  defective  system,  and  remedy  it  effectively.  A  com- 
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mission  for  New  York  State,  for  example,  should  be  made  up 
of  such  men  as  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Joseph  C.  Hendrix  of 
Brooklyn,  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  ;  State  Superintendent  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  Regent  Charles  E,  Fitch  of  Rochester,  and  President 
William  J.  Milne  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Albany. 


In  this  connection,  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  last  there  seems  a 
prospect  of  getting  rid  of  the  cumbrous  and  antiquated  system 
of  administration  that  has  impeded  for  many  years  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem  there  is  a  central  board  of  education  appointed  by  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  This  board  has  enjoyed 
an  enviable  reputation  for  intelligence,  general  efficiency,  and 
freedom  from  political  chicanery.  But  its  best  efforts  to 
reform  and  uplift  the  schools  have  been  largely  neutralized  by 
the  notorious  sectional  or  local  boards,  which  the  press  of  the 
city  is  practically  unanimous  in  denouncing  as  hot-beds  of 
political  intrigue.  These  local  boards  appoint  the  teachers, 
and  their  members  are  nominated  by  the  ward  politicians  for 
purely  political  reasons,  and  in  many  quarters  of  the  city  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  fitness  for  the  office.  Election  to  the 
local  school  board,  it  is  said,  is  to  ascend  the  lowest  round  in 
the  ward  politician’s  ladder.  Further  advancement  is  earned 
by  converting  the  sacred  office  of  the  teacher  into  political 
spoil.  Not  only  is  all  proper  selection  of  teachers  from 
among  applicants  prevented  by  this  system  ;  the  system  is  one 
which  discourages  applicants  of  the  right  kind  from  coming 
forward.  Men  and  women  of  education  and  proper  pride — 
those  who  are  best  fitted  for  the  office  of  teacher — will  not 
condescend  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  bending  the  knee  before 
the  smallest  kind  of  small  politicians. 


Had  the  licensing  of  all  teachers  been 'in  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent,  the  opportunities  afforded  the  local  boards  of 
making  poor  appointments  would  have  been  much  diminished. 
But  unfortunately  this  has  not  been  the  case.  So  far  as  the 
graduates  of  the  high  school  are  concerned — and  from  their 
number  90  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  selected — they  receive 
licenses  to  teach  from  the  principal  and  local  committee  of  the 
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school.  Thus,  neither  the  central  board  of  education  nor  the 
superintendent  could  exercise  any  but  an  indirect  influence  on 
the  work  of  the  schools.  All  of  Superintendent  Mac  Alister’s 
splendid  work  was  accomplished,  not  only  in  the  teeth  of 
determined  opposition,  but  without  authority  adequate  to 
support  the  responsibility  imposed. 


It  is  now  proposed  to  revolutionize  the  entire  system  by  act 
of  the  State  Legislature.  The  central  board,  while  continu¬ 
ing  to  be  appointed  by  the  judges,  is  to  be  reduced  in  number 
to  twenty-four  members.  The  local  boards  are  to  be  wiped 
out  of  existence.  All  teachers’  certificates  are  to  be  issued  by 
the  superintendent,  who  is  to  be  held  directly  responsible  to 
the  centrkl  board.  Of  the  propriety  of  these  reforms  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  public  press  is  almost  unanimous  in 
their  advocacy.  Those  who  are  urging  this  important  measure 
deserve  all  success.  It  is  reported  that  they  have  secured  the 
approval  of  the  party  leaders  and  that  there  is  little  chance  of 
defeat. 


There  is  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  as  to  the  wisdom  and  good  intentions  of  the  present 
administration  in  reference  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
commonwealth.  One  side  of  the  controversy  was  presented  in 
the  Educational  Review  two  months  ago.  In  the  present 
issue,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  makes  a  reply, 
and  traverses  the  statements  made  by  the  critics  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

The  Educational  Review  has  no  intention  of  supporting, 
in  a  partisan  sense,  either  faction.  It  merely  called  attention 
to  certain  occurrences  which  were  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
without  adequate  reason  or  justification.  The  reply  of  Super¬ 
intendent  Mayfield  is  both  vigorous  and  specific,  and  disin¬ 
terested  readers  are  now  in  position  to  form  an  unbiased 
opinion  as  to  the  questions  at  issue. 


The  following  passages  from  the  inaugural  address  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Tillman,  delivered  in  December  last,  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  Superintendent  Mayfield’s  paper,  and  the 
editorial  to  which  he  refers.  Governor  Tillman  said  : 
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“  The  improvement  of  the  free  school  system,  and  the  wise 
adjustment  of  means  to  ends  in  the  management  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
demand  your  best  care  and  prompt  action.  The  patriotism, 
intelligence,  and  virtue  of  the  individual  citizen  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  rests  free  representative  government.  The 
education  and  proper  training  of  the  voters  who  must  choose 
the  public  officers  to  carry  on  the  State’s  affairs,  is,  therefore, 
a  sacred  duty  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  injury  to  the 
State  and  to  society.  No  one  will  dispute  this.  But,  how  much 
is  South  Carolina  doing  in  this  behalf? 

“  Is  our  present  system  a  good  one?  Are  we  doing  all  we 
can  to  train  our  youth  and  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life  ?  I 
answer  unhesitatingly:  No!  In  our  towns  and  villages,  by 
reason  of  supplementary  taxes  and  voluntary  contributions, 
the  schools  are  fairly  good.  Among  the  farmers  in  the  country, 
the  good  school  is  the  exception,  while  inferior  schools,  which 
run  three  or  four  months,  are  the  rule.  There  is  just  enough 
effort  by  the  State  to  paralyze  private  schools,  and  there  is 
absolute  retrogression  in  education  with  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  of  illiteracy.  We  spend  in  round  numbers  for  free 
common  schools  per  annum  about  five  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  for  higher  education  about  one  hundred  thousand. 
This  is  fifty-two  cents  per  capita  of  population,  and  allows 
less  than  two  dollars  to  each  child  of  school  age . 

“The  condition  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  is 
equally  unsatisfactory,  and  the  State  has  been  making  some 
costly  experiments.  For  five  years  there  has  been  active  and 
persistent  agitation  on  the  subject  of  what  the  State  can 
afford  to  do  in  this  line  apd  what  is  best  for  it  to  do. 
One  side  contended  for  literary  and  scientific  training  and 
the  university  system,  which  necessarily  costs  the  student 
more,  and  the  State  more  per  student  educated.  The  other 
demanded  cheap,  practical  education,  in  which  the  application 
of  knowledge  and  science  to  the  business  of  bread-winning  and 
the  up-building  of  our  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  should 
be  the  main  objects.  Both  sides  were  right  from  their  stand¬ 
points,  but  no  agreement  or  compromise  has  been  possible 
heretofore.  The  State  has  lost  three  valuable  years,  has 
wasted  some  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  dollars,  and  now  the 
whole  system  must  be  overhauled  and  readjusted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  will  of  the  people  as  shown  at  the  recent  elec- 
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tion.  Let  us  now  exert  our  energies  in  trying  to  start  right 
at  last,  and  endeavor  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  and 
opinions.  The  people  have  decided  that  there  is  no  use  for  a 
grand  university  at  Columbia,  but  they  are  equally  determined 
that  the  South  Carolina  College,  as  a  school  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  classics,  in  the  theoretical  sciences,  and  in  litera¬ 
ture,  shall  be  liberally  supported. 

“After  consultation  with  the  president  and  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  trustees,  I  recommend  that  the  university  sys¬ 
tem  be  abolished,  the  Experiment  Farm  at  Columbia  sold  and 
the  proceeds  covered  into  the  treasury,  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  with  all  its  belongings  transferred  to  Clemson  College, 
and  that  a  complete  reorganization  be  ordered.  A  liberal  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  one  which  will  suffice  to  give  the  institution 
stability  and  character,  ought  to  be  made.  Thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  all  purposes  and  tuition  fees  can  be  profitably  used, 
in  my  opinion,  and  I  hope  it  will  receive  that  amount  by  per¬ 
petual  annual  grant  so  as  to  remove  the  college  altogether 
from  political  influences  and  antagonisms.” 


Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College  at  Washington,  has  issued  a  circular  letter  announcing 
the  establishment  at  that  institution  of  six  normal  fellowships, 
of  the  value  of  $500  each  per  annum,  tenable  for  one  year,  open 
to  college  graduates.  The  Fellows  will  be  required  to  reside  at 
the  college  and  will  receive  instruction  in  both  the  manual 
and  the  oral  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf.  In  view  of  the 
advantages  to  inure  to  the  Fellows,  they  will  be  expected  to 
perform  certain  duties  in  the  institution,  and  will  therefore 
constitute  a  distinct  addition  to  its  teaching  force.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  this  step  is  apparent,  for  it  points  to  the  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  deaf-mute  teaching,  and  is  in  line  with  modern 
university  methods  of  training  teachers. 


VIII. 


REVIEWS. 

Verhandlungen  uber  Fragen  des  Hoheren  Unterrichts  ;  Berlin,  4  bis  17  De- 
zember,  1890. — Im  Auftrage  des  Ministers  der  Geistlichen,  Unterrichts  und 
Medizinal  Angelegenheiten.  Berlin  ;  Wilhelm  Hertz,  1891,  pp.  800. 

This  great  volume  is  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  Prussian  School  Inquiry  Commission.  It  contains 
all  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  appointment,  the  work, 
and  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission,  and  a  stenographic 
report  of  all  the  debates  and  votes  in  that  body. 

It  is,  and  will  remain,  one  of  the  most  important  educa¬ 
tional  publications  ever  issued.  It  pictures  in  detail  the 
conscious  reflections  and  deliberate  opinions  of  carefully 
selected  and  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Prussian 
people,  concerning  their  system  of  higher  education.  But 
neither  the  questions  discussed  nor  the  influence  of  the 
debaters  is  confined  to  Prussia.  Helmholtz,  Virchow,  and 
Zeller  are  known  the  world  over ;  and  every  student  of  con¬ 
temporary  education  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  Paulsen, 
Uhlig,  and  Frick.  The  value  of  a  humanistic  training,  the 
correlation  of  secondary  school  and  university,  the  relief  of 
over-pressure,  the  proper  organization  of  physical  training, 
and  the  simplification  of  examinations,  are  subjects  of  as  much 
importance  in  America  as  in  Europe. 

Inasmuch  as  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  has  already  pub¬ 
lished  the  composition  of  the  Commission  (1 :  173),  the  striking 
address  of  the  German  Emperor  at  its  opening  session  (1 :  200), 
and  a  careful  review  of  its  conclusions  (1 :  273),  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  nvake  any  further  mention  of  these  topics.  Some  of 
the  votes  taken,  however,  and  certain  passages  in  the  debates 
are  deserving  of  comment. 

In  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  Gymnasium  and  Real- 
gymnasium  as  schools  preparatory  to  the  universities,  Pro- 
I  fessor  Virchow,  while  not  antagonizing  the  humanities  at  all, 
spoke  very  sharply  about  some  of  the  claims  made  in  their 
behalf.  He  showed  most  forcibly  the  absurdity  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  because  they  enable  the  physician  to  un- 
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derstand  more  readily  the  technical  terms  of  his  profession. 
He  said  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Pliny,  the  only 
Latin  writers  worth  reading  on  the  history  of  medicine  and 
natural  science  are  not  classical  writers  at  all,  but  mediaev'al 
authors  using  a  corrupt  and  barbarous  style.  Moreover,  he 
differed  from  those  who  laid  great  stress  upon  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  student  possessing  the  ability  to  trace  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  technical  terms.  For  a  great  host  of  technical 
terms  there  is  no  etymological  history  at  all.  “  Better  a  pre¬ 
cise  definition,”  he  added,  “  than  a  doubtful  etymology  ” 
(p.  1 1 7).  On  the  deficiency  of  the  Gymnasium  in  respect  to 
sense-training.  Professor  Virchow  was  very  emphatic.  “  Every 
man  should  learn  to  test  and  analyze  correctly  the  objects  by 
which  he  is  continually  surrounded.  For  those  of  us  who  are 
teachers  of  medicine  this  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  for  we 
find  that  each  generation  of  students  is  less  able  to  use  the 
senses  properly  than  its  predecessor.  P'or  example,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  of  medicine  who  can  distinguish  colors  accu¬ 
rately  is  very  small  indeed.  Of  course,  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
primary  colors;  but  the  students  cannot  distinguish  the 
secondary  colors  and  tints.  And  just  as  they  cannot  see,  so 
they  cannot  feel,  or  hear,  or  smell ;  in  short,  they  have  had 

no  experience  in  the  use  of  their  senses . That  natural 

facility  for  observation  which  belongs  to  man,  is  actually 
weakened  by  the -present  methods  of  instruction”  (p.  120). 
This  indictment  by  the  great  scientist  is  as  well-grounded  in 
America  as  in  Germany.  If  the  well-organized  and  carefully 
supervised  Gymnasium  is  not  training  the  senses,  what  can  be 
expected  of  our  hap-hazard  secondary  education  ?  Yet  every 
step  that  leads  to  the  introduction  of  natural  science,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  the  study  of  form  and  color  into  the  curriculum,  is 
fought  as  obstinately  as  if  it  were  a  pestilence. 

The  influence  of  the  Emperor’s  speech  and  that  of  the  peda¬ 
gogic  Tories,  showed  themselves  strongly  in  the  vote  which 
was  taken  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  Realgymnasium.  The 
recommendation  to  abolish  this  institution  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  35  to  8.  It  is  very  significant  that  in  the  minority 
were  the  four  distinguished  Berlin  professors,  Helmholtz,  Paul¬ 
sen,  Tobler,  and  Virchow.  Dr.  Matthias  of  Diisseldorf,  who 
presides  over  a  Gymnasium  and  Realgj'mnasium  together, 
voted  with  the  majority.  Two  directors  of  Realgymnasia, 
Dr.  Schauenberg  of  Crefeld,  and  Dr.  Schlce  of  Altona,  together 
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with  a  member  of  the  Berlin  city  school  council,  Dr.  Bertram, 
and  Herr  von  Schenckendorff  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  joined  the  four  university  professors  in  the  negative. 
This  vote  vv'as  perhaps  the  most  important  one  taken  by  the 
Commission,  and  despite  the  large  majority,  its  outcome  is  to 
be  deplored.  Professor  Paulsen’s  powerful  philosophical  argu¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  Realgymnasium  was  not  refuted.  As 
he  pointed  out,  the  question  concerned  the  very  existence  of 
172  institutions  for  secondary  education,  employing  about  1700 
trained  teachers  and  reaching  nearly  35,C)00  pupils,  and  some 
very  positive  reasons  should  be  given  for  doing  away  with  all 
this.  The  argument  that  in  the  Realgymnasium  two  conflict¬ 
ing  tendencies,  the  humanistic  and  the  realistic,  were  united, 
applies,  as  he  showed,  only  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  Gymnasium 
itself.  The  subsequent  claim  that  a  Realgymnasium  is  no 
better  than  a  Realschule,  and  hence  unnecessary,  he  denied ; 
for  in  the  Realgymnasium  180  hours  are  devoted  to  literary 
and  historical  subjects,  as  compared  with  seventy-four  hours 
for  mathematics  and  natural  science.  Its  abolition  would  only 
lead  to  the  further  overcrowding  of  the  Gymnasium,  because 
of  the  great  privileges  conferred  upon  that  institution,  and 
would  thus  be  a  blow  rather  than  a  gain  to  the  study  of  nat¬ 
ural  science.  Had  he  been  fully  informed  as  to  educational 
matters  in  this  country.  Professor  Paulsen  could  have  sup¬ 
ported  his  position  by  our  experience. 

In  America  the  Realgymnasium  course  is  looked  upon  with 
increasing  favor,  and  is  continually  proving  its  efficiency.  It  is 
represented  here  by  the  so-called  Latin-scientific  courses  in  the 
colleges,  which  ordinarily  lead  to  the  absurd  degree  of  bachelor 
of  philosophy.  The  training  given  by  such  a  course  is  essen¬ 
tially  liberal,  and  the  proper  academic  recognition  for  it  is  the 
baccalaureate  degree  in  arts.  Indeed,  the  most  competent 
judges  have' formally  agreed  that  the  study  of  a  single  ancient 
language  gives  all  the  classical  training  that  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  A.B.  degree.  What  the  sentiment  in  England  is. 
Dr.  Fitch  showed  very  clearly  last  month  (EDUCATIONAL 
Review,  1 :  410). 

Another  interesting  vote  was  that  which  determined  on 
what  subjects  in  the  Gymnasium  curriculum  the  decreed  re¬ 
duction  of  time  should  fall.  By  a  vote  of  32  to  ii,  it  was 
decided  that  it  should  not  fall  entirely  on  the  ancient  languages. 
Here  we  find  P'rick,  Helmholtz,  Paulsen,  Uhlig,  Virchow,  and 
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Zeller  recorded  with  the  majority  in  the  negative,  while  Tobler 
and  Volkmann,  of  Schul-Pforta,  voted  in  the  affirmative.  liy 
a  vote  of  34  to  9,  it  was  declared  that  the  reduction  should  be 
made  partly  in  the  time  devoted  to  the  classics,  and  partly  in 
that  devoted  to  other  subjects.  The  now  celebrated  Der  lat- 
einiscke  Aufsatz  kotmnt  als  Zielleistung  in  IVegfall,  was  carried 
by  a  show  of  hands,  only  a  few  dissenting.  The  compulsory 
study  of  English  in  the  Gymnasium  was  negatived  without  a 
division,  but  English  was  subsequently  recommended  as  an 
optional  study. 

In  a  volume  so  full  of  interesting  things,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  selection  for  brief  mention.  The  points  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  found  to  raise  and  illustrate  many  questions  of 
principle  and  detail  with  which  our  college  authorities  are 
struggling.  If  the  report  were  indexed,  its  treasures  would  be 
much  more  accessible,  but  even  now  it  is  as  satisfactory  as  it 
is  imposing. 

N.  M.  B. 


An  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy, — By  John  S.  Mackenzie,  Lecturer  on 

Philosophy  in  Owen’s  College,  Manchester,  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1890, 

pp.  390. 

The  plan  and  scope  of  this  work  are  admirable.  It  is 
an  outline  of  the  very  comprehensive  subject  of  sociology, 
and  can  be  best  described  as  embracing  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ethics,  politics,  and  economics.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  can  be  truly  said  also  that  it  contains  more,  and  this  is 
that  nameless  coloring  which  recent  social  and  philosophic 
tendencies  have  given  all  discussions  pertaining  to  life  and 
society.  There  is  a  marked  evidence  of  the  centralizing  move, 
ment  in  modern  thought  pervading  the  scheme  and  treatment 
of  the  author.  This  is  evinced  by  his  endeavor  to  bring  into 
close  connection  the  three  sciences  that  have  so  long  been 
cultivated  independently  of  each  other.  They  are  here  treated 
as  complementary  branches  of  the  larger  science,  sociology, 
and  I  think  quite  correctly  so.  For  a  long  time  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labor,  so  effective  in  industrial  operations, 
has  been  dividing  philosophic  investigation  into  special 
sciences,  and  they  have  gone  this  way  in  utter  disregard  of 
their  mutual  relations  and  helpfulness  to  each  other.  But  a 
reaction  is  setting  in,  in  which  comprehensive  views  are  receiv¬ 
ing  due  respect  and  influence.  The  present  work  is  a  sign  of 
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it.  Its  tone  and  style  are  much  more  philosophic  than  usual 
with  such  works,  which  have  generally  borrowed  their  tone 
from  the  empirical  sciences. 

Mr.  Spencer’s  sociology  is  little  more  than  a  sort  of  historical 
anthropology,  and  his  example,  with  manifold  influences  tend¬ 
ing  in  the  same  direction,  has  subordinated  ethical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  questions  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  Professor 
Mackenzie,  however,  while  availing  himself  of  all  new  impulses, 
gives  them  systematic  shape  and  meaning  by  treating  them 
under  the  familiar  heads  of  ethics,  politics,  and  economics, 
although  he  speaks  of  his  subject  as  “  social  philosophy,” 
heads  his  chapters  by  the  term  “  social,”  and  abandons  the 
somewhat  petrified  and  traditional  names  of  the  three  sciences 
we  have  mentioned.  But  the  subject-matter  is  the  same,  with 
a  very  large  intermixture  of  philosophic  thought  and  principles 
beyond  them  introduced  to  throw  light  upon  their  particular 
problems.  The  essays  constituting  the  volume  originally  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Shaw  Fellowship,  at  the  U niversity  of  Edinburgh,  but  have  been 
altered  to  suit  the  demands  of  book  form.  The  volume  is  not  ex¬ 
haustive  enough  either  to  clear  up  its  problems  or  to  serve  as  an 
authority  upon  the  questions  it  discusses.  Hence  the  dangers 
to  which  lay  readers  of  it  are  exposed  are  either  that  they  will 
not  fully  understand  it,  or  that  they  will  be  too  readily  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  mere  compendium.  If  too  much  is  not  expected 
of  the  author,  however,  I  do  not  know  a  better  volume  to 
recommend  for  a  broad  and  trustworthy  statement  of  the  vital 
issues  in  modern  life.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  pioneer  in  this  line 
of  work,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  find  favor  and  receive 
the  attention  its  importance  deserves.  If  it  stimulates  to  a 
more  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  it  may 
well  be  pardoned  for  its  heaviness  of  style  and  incompleteness. 
But  whatever  the  faults  of  this  kind,  the  volume  is  a  sign  of 
the  right  tendency,  which  is  to  unite  the  divided  and  scattered 
forces  of  the  special  sciences  in  deeper  organic  systems  of 
thought.  Philosophy  may  thus  recover  its  reputation  and 
usefulness.  But  without  saying  anything  in  favor  of  this 
much  neglected  study,  it  is  enough  to  speak  encouragingly 
of  works  cultivating  such  general  aims,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  the  very  few  who  give  the  volume  serious 
consideration. 


Columbia  College. 


J.  H.  Hvslop. 
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Elementary  Psychology,  with  Practical  Applications  to  Education  and  the 

Conduct  of  Life,  including  an  Outline  of  Logic.— By  J.  H.  Baker,  A.M., 

New  York  :  Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  1890,  pp.  232. 

Mr.  Baker  has  written  a  succinct  and,  as  far  as  possible,  clear 
condensation  of  the  current  Scotch  psychology,  enriching  it, 
upon  occasion,  with  material  from  the  empiricist  writers, 
especially  Bain.  The  book  shows  no  trace  of  the  influence  of 
German  thought,  whether  from  the  schools  of  Kant,  of  Herbart, 
or  of  the  modern  experimentalists  like  Fechner  and  Wundt. 

We  are  informed  in  the  preface  that  “  the  importance  of 
physiological  psychology  is  duly  regarded,”  and  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  book  there  are  six  or  eight  pages  devoted  to  a 
highly  technical  description  of  the  nervous  system,  going  into 
such  points  as  a  nerve-fiber  “  consists  of  three  parts,  an  ex- 
trem.ely  thin  outer  membrane,  a  white,  semi-liquid  sheath, 
and  a  translucent  axis  cylinder.”  The  description,  however, 
is  not  always  quite  accurate  ;  the  account,  e.g.,  of  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  system  belongs  to  the  realm  of  “popular”  science 
rather  than  to  science  proper.  We  are  told  that  the  cerebrum 
is  the  seat  of  mind,  and  that  lower  centers  constitute  the 
“  reflex  apparatus,”  by  which,  among  other  things,  sensation  is 
occasioned.  Later  on,  sensation  is  taken  out  of  this  precarious 
position  and  restored  to  the  mind.  In  spite  of  this  account  of 
nerve  physiology,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  modern  movement 
in  physiological  psychology  has  affected  the  standpoint  or 
method  of  the  book.  Isolated  items  from  the  realm  of  cerebral 
physiology  are  scattered  through  the  book,  but  are  not  assimi¬ 
lated  in  any  organic  way.  They  produce  the  effect  of  pieces 
of  grit  in  a  Scotch  porridge. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  book  is  not  influenced  in  its  inner 
spirit  or  practical  outcome,  either  by  German  thought  or 
modern  experimental  methods,  but  that  it  is  a  simple,  well- 
condensed,  and  well-arranged  exposition  of  the  formulae,  which 
descend  in  the  line  of  succession  from  Reid  and  Hamilton, 
vivified  somewhat  by  Bain,  the  reader  is  in  a  fair  position  to 
judge  the  book.  The  term  “faculty”  is  hardly  used  in  the 
work,  and  we  are  told  (p.  45)  that  the  mind  “is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  unit.”  But  as  no  attempt  is  made  anywhere  to 
find  any  fundamental  mental  function  or  process,  and  as  per¬ 
ception,  memory,  phantasy,  imagination,  and  thinking  are  all 
strung  along  one  after  the  other,  with  no  attempt  to  trace  any 
unity,  whether  by  way  of  underlying  activity  or  by  way  of 
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growth,  the  mind  seems  “to  be  regarded  as  a  unit  ”  for  meta¬ 
physical  rather  than  for  psychological  or  practical  purposes. 
VVe  are  informed,  also,  at  large,  that  the  mind  is  self-activity, 
but  no  attempt  to  connect  the  various  details  of  physical  life 
with  this  principle  appears. 

The  educational  applications  are  judicious  and  safe  summa¬ 
ries  of  the  usual  “  pedagogy  ”  of  teachers’  institutes.  Some  are 
suggested  more  directly  by  the  psychological  theories  them¬ 
selves,  and  some  have  originated  rather  in  the  school-room, 
and  then  been  attached  to  the  psychology.  Those  who  do  not 
regard  the  Scotch  psychology  as  very  true,  profound,  or  sug¬ 
gestive,  will  naturally  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former.  Speaking 
from  within  the  standpoint  of  the  book  itself,  I  see  but  one 
objection  likely  to  arise — perhaps  the  attempt  is  made  to  cover 
too  much  ground  within  the  compass  of  232  pages.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  formal  logic  is  introduced  into  the  chapter  on  think¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  the  usual  pocket  of  the  Scotch  school,  labeled 
Intuitions,  into  which  are  stowed  away,  as  self-evident,  all  the 
chief  problems  which  have  vexed  the  world’s  great  reflective 
philosophers  for  two  thousand  years — problems  like  substance, 
personality,  space,  and  time.  Upon  the  whole,  the  book  is,  in 
form  and  in  substance,  an  admirable  reflection  of  the  ideas  and 
methods  of  the  vast  bulk  of  our  teachers  who  are  earnestly 
striving,  along  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  pedagogy  of  our  nor¬ 
mal  schools  and  teachers’  institutes,  to  elevate  education.  To 
discuss,  therefore,  its  substance  would  be  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  review  of  this  book  into  the  question  of  the  value, 
scientific  and  educational,  of  the  current  psychology. 

John  Dewey. 

University  ok  Michigan. 


Der  Taubstumme  und  seine  Sprache  ;  Erneutt  UnUrsuchungen  Uber  das 
methodologische  Fundamentalprincip  der  Taubstummenbildung. — Von  J.  Heid- 
siEK.  Breslau  ;  Max  Woywod,  1890,  pp.  320. 

This  is  so  remarkable  a  book  that  it  deserves  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  notice  than  our  space  permits.  As  is  well  known,  it 
was  a  German,  Samuel  Heinicke,  who  invented  the  method  of 
making  deaf-mutes  speak  audibly.  Since  his  world-renowned 
efforts  (he  died  in  1790),  the  Germans  have  entirely  abandoned 
the  sign  language  in  deaf-mute  schools,  and  teach  these  step- 
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children  of  Mother  Nature  to  speak.  Since  the  question  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  two  methods  or  “  systems  ”  (as  they  are 
called  here,  with  utter  disregard  of  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word)  is  not  definitely  solved  in  this  country,  this  book  may 
interest  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  and  others  who  view  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  a  scientific  problem.  The  author  proceeds, 
like  a  thoughtful  scholar,  to  discuss  the  language  of  deaf 
people — for  after  they  have  acquired  the  faculty  of  speech 
they  are  mute  no  longer — in  a  most  thorough  and  lucid  man¬ 
ner.  After  a  spirited  introduction,  he  views  the  untrained 
deaf-mute’s  outer  and  inner  world,  his  ethical,  aesthetic,  and 
religious  emotions  and  ideas ;  shows  how  appallingly  limited  is 
the  horizon  of  his  consciousness  ;  then  illustrates  the  action  of 
apperception,  or  percepts  reverberating  in  harmony  with  pre¬ 
viously  acquired  concepts,  and  the  reciprocal  action  between 
body  and  soul.  Then  he  answers  the  question.  What  is  lan¬ 
guage  ?  discusses  the  consequences  of  the  want  of  hearing, 
thought  and  its  expression,  man  and  animal,  and  concludes  his 
treatment  by  showing  the  influence  of  language  upon  thought. 
This  chapter  is  especially  well  written.  Going  into  particulars 
he  speaks  about  sound  and  sign  language  and  the  position  they 
hold  among  teachers  of  deaf-mutes.  The  relation  of  the 
spoken  word  to  its  meaning,  and  the  onomatopoetic  character 
of  the  sign  language  are  then  discussed  with  great  lucidity. 
After  that  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  faculty  of  articulation  in 
deaf  people  and  of  the  happy  knack  these  people  acquire  in 
reading  from  the  movement  of  the  lips.  The  author  then 
goes  on  to  enumerate  the  results  of  the  German  method, 
makes  some  valuable  suggestions  concerning  the  grading  of 
deaf-mutes  according  to  their  capacities,  and  finally  applies 
his  most  valuable  conclusions  in  special  cases. 

The  book  is  an  extremely  interesting  one,  and  has  but  a 
single  prominent  fault.  It  is  the  author’s  occasional  harsh¬ 
ness  when  combating  ideas  promulgated  by  others.  But  in 
no  case  does  he  become  personal.  When  he  does  attack,  he 
means  the  thing,  and  at  that  hits  hard  and  direct.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  polemic  character  of  the  book  was 
necessary,  but  it  may  add  to  its  popularity.  This  book,  by 
reason  of  its  vigor  and  suggestiveness,  will  be  found  valuable 
for  teachers  of  whatever  grades,  conditions,  or  previous  servi¬ 
tude  to  a  system. 

L.  R.  Klemm. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Its  History  and  Influence  in  our 

Constitutional  System. — By  Westfx  \V.  Wili-oughby,  Fellow  in  History, 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1890,  pp. 

124. 

This  thin  volume  of  115  pages  is  not  a  work,  but  a  study; 
not  a  treatise,  but  a  monograph.  But  for  all  this,  from  those 
who  value  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  our  constitutional 
history  and  of  the  real  ideas  and  forces  which  there  shaped 
our  political  destiny,  this  careful  study  will  receive  a  cordial 
welcome.  The  series  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  studies  in 
historical  and  political  science,  admirable  and  inspiring  in 
o'ther  respects,  is  perhaps  most  valuable  in  the  direction  it  has 
given  in  so  many  minds  toward  researches  connected  with  our 
earliest  civil  history.  In  this  series  no  volume  has  appeared  to 
us  more  timely  or  better  done  than  this  of  Mr,  Willoughby. 
Its  ten  brief  chapters  contain  more  exact  'uformation  regard¬ 
ing  the  real  thought  of  the  Convention  of  1787  in  providing 
for  the  Supreme  Court  and  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  regarding  the  place  of  this  court  in  history,  than  one 
can  at  present  find,  in  equal  space,  elsewhere.  Thanks  to  this 
essay,  and  to  a  few  other  similar  recent  efforts,  the  complete 
fallacy  of  Gladstone’s  description  of  our  Constitution  has  been 
put  beyond  further  reasonable  controversy,  and  even  Sir 
H  enry  Maine’s  more  cautious  remark  respecting  the  Supreme 
Court  is  shown  to  need  qualification. 

Mr.  Willoughby’s  fourth  chapter,  entitled  “  Establishment 
and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts,”  is  in  every  way  an 
excellent  statement  of  the  true  place  of  our  Supreme  Court 
and  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  as  a  fact  of  history  as  well  as  a 
product  of  political  and  constitutional  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  He  says:  “The  elevation  of  the  judiciary  into  a 
branch  of  government,  not  only  separate  from  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  but  co-ordinate  with  them  in  power, 
has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  great  successes  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  system.”  Referring  to  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  and  Mr.  Hannis 
Taylor’s  remarks  on  the  originality  of  this  feature  of  our 
government,  he  further  says:  “The  question  whether  in  the 
establishment  of  our  Supreme  Court  in  1787  we  see  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  original  judiciary  with  unique  power,  turns,  as 
on  a  pivotal  point,  upon  the  originality  of  the  method  of  re¬ 
straining  legislative  action  by  a  separate  judicial  tribunal.” 
Our  author  proceeds  to  show  that  while  Europe  furnished  no 
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precedent  for  the  position  of  our  Federal  judicial  system,  our 
own  antecedent  experience,  both  as  colonies  and  as  States 
prior  to  1787,  had  not  only  given  the  hint,  but  made  the 
American  people  familiar  with  the  idea  that  the  judicial  power 
should  hold  all  the  other  departments  of  government,  in  the 
final  resort,  to  conformity  to  the  fundamental  law.  The  habit 
of  the  courts,  of  testing  executive  acts  and  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  by  the  requirements  and  principles  of  the  fundamental 
Constitution,  being  a  part  of  the  customary  procedure  prior  to 
1787,  the  extension  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
to  “  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  treaties  made  or  to  be  made 
under  their  authority,”  was  as  natural  a  result  as  any  feature 
of  the  Convention’s  work.  Here,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  save  only  the  method  of  choosing  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  we  see  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic 
sign  of  the  prescience  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, — 
their  complete  reliance  on  experience  for  true  and  safe  ad¬ 
vances  toward  more  perfect  methods  of  government. 

Each  of  the  remaining  nine  chapters  of  this  volume  is  filled 
with  intelligent,  acute,  and  learned  exposition  and^  analysis. 
The  sixth  chapter — on  ”  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  State 
Legislatures  and  J udiciaries  ” — is  perhaps  of  pre-eminent  value. 
Here  are  given  in  admirable  epitome  the  great  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  practical  supremacy 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  upon  the  question  of  State  amenability  to  judicial  decis¬ 
ions  or  process,  upon  the  judicial  construction  fixed  by  this 
court  on  the  latest  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  and  upon 
the  general  relations  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  to 
that  of  the  separate  States. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  are  also  of  great  interest. 
Indeed,  the  latter  chapter — on  “The  Supreme  Court  in  Poli¬ 
tics  ” — is  specially  judicial  in  its  tone  and  clear  in  its  thought. 
Upon  these  topics  our  author’s  conclusion  seems  well  fortified 
by  history  and  by  our  best  public  opinion.  “  We  find,”  he 
says,  “  that  in  addition  to  having  been  eminently  wise,  it  has 
been  on  the  whole  extremely  impartial.  With  surprising  con¬ 
sistency  the  court  has  refused  to  consider  questions  of  a  po¬ 
litical  nature . Yielding  not  to  the  passions  of  the  day, 

nor  to  present  influence,  the  Supreme  Court  has  nevertheless, 
by  gradual  changes,  kept  in  touch  with  the  people.  Only  once 
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in  its  long  history  has  its  decision  failed  to  impress  the  people, 
as  a  whole,  as  correct.” 

One  is  glad  to  read  and  commend  to  all  students,  as  well 
as  to  all  readers,  this  study  in  constitutional  history.  If  the 
strict  originality  of  conception  of  our  great  judicial  system  is 
set  in  its  true  light,  it  will  not  diminish,  but  heighten,  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  services  of  the  Convention  of  1787.  It  will  also, 
with  reason,  increase  our  confidence  in  the  structure  and  frame¬ 
work  of  our  government  when  it  is  clearly  perceived,  as  this 
volume  will  help  all  to  perceive  that  our  Constitution  is  not 
so  much  a  manufacture  as  a  growth. 

I  trust  that  from  the  university'  which  is  honored  by  Mr. 
Willoughby’s  present  work,  we  are  yet  to  receive  other  like 
evidences  of  research,  learning,  and  the  faculty  of  historical 
exposition  and  estimate. 

Daniel  H.  Chamberlain. 

New  York. 


Tabular  Views  of  Universal  History.  A  series  of  Chronological  Tables  present¬ 
ing,  in  parallel  columns,  a  record  of  the  more  noteworthy  events  in  the  history 
of  the  world  from  the  earliest  time  down  to  i8go. — Compiled  by  G.  P.  Putnam, 
A.M.,  and  continued  to  date  by  Lynue  E.  Jones.  New  York  and  London  ; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1890,  pp.  iv,  21 1. 

This  handy  volume  of  reference  is  a  much  improved  reprint 
of  'a  part  of  Putnam’s  The  World's  Progress,  last  issued  in 
1877.  Mr.  Jones  has  wisely  condensed  the  first  fourteen  pages 
of  elaborate  Usherian  chronology  before  B.  C.  600,  and  has 
replaced  it  with  a  modest  list  of  probable  epochs.  At  the  end 
he  has  added  eighteen  pages  covering  the  period  1878-1890. 
Otherwise  the  old  plates  remain  apparently  little  altered : 
even  the  familiar  battering  of  the  corner  figures  and  letters  is 
retained. 

The  compiler  suggests  two  uses  for  the  book  :  the  first  is  as 
a  book  of  reference  such  as  '•  every  one  needs  at  his  elbow.” 
For  this  purpose  it  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  of  books. 
Ploetz’s  Epitome,  though  almost  indispensable,  has  the  pro¬ 
voking  inconvenience  of  breaking  off  the  history  of  one  coun¬ 
try  to  begin  that  of  another.  Mr.  Jones  has  preserved  the 
consecutive  arrangement  for  the  more  important  countries ; 
and  the  arrangement  in  parallel  columns  suggests  many  chains 
of  connection  or  of  common  cause.  Thus,  to  take  an  example 
at  random,  when  we  see  that  a  filibustering  expedition  against 
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Cuba  and  the  armed  intervention  of  Russia  in  Hungary  both 
took  place  early  in  1850,  the  mind  instantly  turns  back  to  the 
revolutionary  epoch  of  1848.  Another  advantage  of  the  par¬ 
allel  system  is  the  bringing  in  of  great  economic  and  social 
events  in  such  wise  as  to  show  the  political  conditions  of  the 
times  out  of  which  they  sprang.  So  far  as  form  goes,  the 
work  is  to  be  commended  except  for  the  inexcusable  lack  of 
an  index.  In  the  choice  of  matter  no  two  persons  would 
agree,  but  there  certainly  seems  a  want  of  perspective  in  in¬ 
serting,  under  1867,  “  England  visited  by  the  Sultan,”  but  not 
a  word  about  the  constitution  of  the  new  federation  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  or,  still  more  astonishing,  in  1873,  “  Strikes  of  Colliers  ” 
in  England,  but  no  mention  of  the  Falk  laws  in  Prussia.  Ger¬ 
many  and  German  institutions  during  the  present  century 
receive  very  inadequate  attention,  although  Mr.  Jones  has 
shown  more  discriminating  skill  in  his  additions. 

The  second  use  which  Mr.  Jones  suggests  is  “an  important 
aid  in  imparting  instruction.”  As  a  text-book  it  could  not  be 
used,  even  in  the  hands  of  mature  students,  for  the  reason  that 
the  material  is  of  very  unequal  degrees  of  importance,  and 
the  compiler’s  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  each  statement  is 
not  sufficiently  indicated  by  typographical  devices.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  book  of  reference,  or  to  suggest  parallel  events,  but 
nothing  is  more  misleading  than  simultaneous  events  which 
resemble  each  other  and  have  no  connection.  The  teacher 
who  is  able  to  explain  the  real  connection  of  events  will  make 
his  own  choice  of  parallels.  The  book  is  a  good  one  for  a 
school  reference  library,  although  it  cannot  replace  Ploetz. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

Harvard  University. 


An  Easy  Method  for  Beginners  in  Latin. — By  Albert  Harkness,  Professor 
in  Brown  University.  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1890,  pp.  xii, 

34S. 

The  object  of  this  manual  is  to  qualify  its  users  to  read 
Latin  authors  with  some  degree  of  ease.  With  this  end  in 
view,  the  learner  is  put,  from  the  start,  to  translating  and 
making  Latin  phrases  and  sentences ;  paradigms  and  construc¬ 
tions  are  introduced  only  as  they  are  practically  needed; 
syntax  is,  to  some  extent,  reached  by  induction  from  exam- 
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pies ;  vocabularies  are  given  throughout  the  book,  and  it  is 
intended  that  they  be  memorized ;  the  rather  artificial  Latin 
of  the  earlier  chapters  gives  way,  at  first  slowly  and  finally 
altogether,  to  quotations  from  ancient  authors ;  to  help  clinch 
the  meanings  of  Latin  words  and  to  emphasize  the  large  ele¬ 
ment  of  Latin  in  our  own  speech,  parallel  columns  of  English 
derivatives  are  freely  furnished ;  to  enliven  the  work,  ancient 
and  modern  colloquies  and  anecdotes  are  inserted,  and  there 
are  many  pictures,  intended  to  illustrate  Roman  life,  charac¬ 
ters,  and  theology. 

The  single  aim  of  the  book — to  lead  directly  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  reading  of  Latin  literature — is  to  be  most  heartily  com¬ 
mended  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  defensible  aim  of  an  element¬ 
ary  Latin  book.  The  methods  employed  to  secure  this  end 
all  seem  to  us  wisely  chosen,  and,  on  the  whole,  admirably 
carried  out. 

The  material  for  exercise  one  feels  should  have  been  taken  in 
much  larger  measure  from  genuine  Latin.  The  manufactured 
sentences  are  probably  correct  in  all  the  accidence  of  Latin 
grammar;  but  very  many  of  them  are  artificial,  paratactic,  and 
un-Latin  to  a  degree  that  is  unnecessary  and  must  be  depre¬ 
cated.  Beginners  are  best  introduced  to  a  foreign  language 
through  simple  words  within  easy  compass,  and  as  Latin  liter¬ 
ature  is  exceptionally  rich  in  brief,  quotable  sentences — com¬ 
plete  in  thought  and  crystal  in  statement — the  elementary 
teacher  may  not  merely  give  even  to  his  youngest  pupils  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  language,  but  may  also  instill  pregnant 
maxims  which  keen  observers  and  great  masters  of  style  have 
drawn  from  life,  and  which  are  of  constant  applicability  to  con¬ 
duct.  If  this  open  store-house  had  been  drawn  upon  to  the 
displacement  of  such  uninspiring  sentences  as  “  Generi  non  sem¬ 
per  a  soceris  laudantur,”  the  educational  as  well  as  moral  value 
of  the  bodk  would  have  been  much  greater.  The  method  is 
largely  for  children,  and  children’s  minds  are  best  stimulated 
and  energized  by  reading  and  talking  and  writing  about  what  is 
not  too  far  from  their  every-day  experiences  and  interests, — 
their  games,  dress,  food,  etc.  Every  Latin  teacher  who  has 
tried  it,  knows  that  his  classes  can  be  made  and  kept  alert 
and  eager  by  showing  them  that  those  wonderful  Romans 
were,  after  all,  men  and  boys  like  the  rest  of  us.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  an  open  field  for  an  elementary  Latin 
book  w'hich  a  ripe  scholar,  knowing  the  ancient  Romans  and 
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the  modern  youth,  shall  draw  largely  from  the  Latin  come¬ 
dians,  raconteurs,  letter-writers,  and  moralists. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  author’s  suggestion  that  the  vocabu¬ 
laries  be  accurately  learned.  The  appearance  of  “  crowns  ” 
and  “queens  ”  and  “  epistles  ”  and  “  poets”  in  the  first  lesson 
was  not  of  happy  augury,  but  on  the  whole  the  words  are 
skillfully  chosen  and  well  adapted  to  prepare  for  rapid  reading. 
It  seems  to  us  equally  important  that  begmners  memorize 
wisely  chosen  Latin  sentences  and  passages,  and  this  (’provided, 
of  course,  the  thought  is  mastered)  without  constant  and 
anxious  regard  to  their  vernacular.  The  best  way — probably 
the  only  way — to  enter  with  keen  sympathy  into  the  genius, 
and  charm  of  Latin  is  to  read  it  and  study  it  as  Latin. 

It  is  an  excellent  feature  of  this  book  that  the  length  of  all 
vowels  is  plainly  indicated — the  importance  of  this  point  with 
reference  to  acquiring  an  accurate,  orotund  enunciation  of 
Latin  and  to  a  sensible  reading  of  Latin  poetry  can  hardly  be 
overstated.  This  point  is  so  important  and  the  facts,  especially 
in  regard  to  hidden  quantities,  arc  so  difficult  of  access  that 
the  proof-reading  should  here  have  been  more  careful.  Among 
other  false  quantities,  the  penults  of  icti  (p.  232),  contracta  (p. 
269),  (p.  271),  and  the  antepenults  of  ducebat  (p.  152), 

vehebdtnr  (p.  230)  are  wrong. 

While  thankfully  recognizing  the  care  with  which  vowel- 
quantities  have  been  marked  throughout  this  method,  we  can¬ 
not  withhold  our  great  surprise  and  regret  that  Professor  Hark- 
ness,  who  has  done  so  much  to  promote  classical  scholarship  in 
this  country,  and  to  whom  our  indebtedness  is  increased  by 
this  volume,  should  give  both  the  English  and  Roman  methods 
of  pronunciation  without  any  intimation  as  to  his  preference 
between  them,  and  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  indifference  which 
is  adopted.  The  researches  of  the  last  thirty  years,  along  in¬ 
dependent  lines,  have  resulted  in  substantial  agreement  as  to 
how  the  Romans  spoke  their  language,  and  the  responsible 
guardians  of  Latin  scholarship  are  hardly  justified  in  practically 
ignoring  these  results.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  our  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Latin  must  always  be  that  of  foreigners.  Our 
knowledge  here  is  no  more  absolute  than  it  is,  e.g.,  in  regard 
to  the  order  of  words,  the  subtler  uses  of  moods  and  tenses, 
the  structure  and  rhythm  of  the  period,  the  proper  reading  of 
verse  ;  but  we  mistake  very  greatly  the  nature  of  the  teacher’s 
calling  if  it  is  not  his  duty,  patiently  and  without  ceasing,  to 
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work  toward  the  truth  as  something  to  be  welcomed  and  used 
and  disseminated. 

Tracy  Peck. 

Yale  University. 


Outlines  of  Natural  Science  for  Common  Schools.  By  Wilbur  S.  Jackman, 

A.B.,  Teacher  of  Natural  Science,  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

I’ublished  by  the  Author,  1890,  pp.  43,  58,  57. 

Of  all  the  reforms  which  are  winning  their  way  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  system,  none  is  more  important  than  the  introduction 
of  natural  science  in  the  schools  of  lower  grade.  The  invalu¬ 
able  benefits  of  the  knowledge  and  discipline  which  can  be 
secured  by  the  study  of  natural  science  ought  to  be  afforded 
to  all  the  children  in  our  schools,  instead  of  being  restricted  to 
the  very  small  number  who  advance  to  the  highest  grades  of 
the  educational  course.  Moreover,  the  early  development  of 
the  perceptive  faculties  in  the  child’s  mind,  and  the  intense 
curiosity  about  natural  objects  which  is  felt  by  every  normal 
child,  point  unmistakably  to  the  earliest  years  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  course  as  the  time  for  the  commencement  of  the  study 
of  nature. 

An  acknowledged  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  reform  is 
found  in  the  lack  of  any  thoroughly  developed  and  universally 
accepted  method  of  instruction  in  natural  science  adapted  for 
pupils  in  the  lower  grades.  While  some  general  principles  may 
be  universally  acknowledged,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  peda¬ 
gogic  science  has  so  far  advanced  as  to  develop  in  full  detail 
a  method  of  primary  instruction  in  natural  science  which  can 
command  universal  approval.  We  must  expect  a  satisfactory 
method  to  be  developed,  not  by  a  priori  discussion,  but  by 
judicious  experimentation  in  the  schools.  Hence  any  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  method  of  such  instruction,  coming  from  a 
practical  teacher,  are  to  be  cordially  welcomed. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  three  pamphlets,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  course  of  lessons  for  two  months  of  the  school  year. 
These  three  numbers,  accordingly,  cover  the  portion  of  the 
school  year  from  September  to  February,  inclusive.  We  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  are  to  be  supplemented  by  two  additional  num¬ 
bers.*  Such  a  book  may  be  useful  to  teachers,  either  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  definite  program  for  them  to  follow,  or  as  furnishing  them 

’  Part  I\'  has  since  been  issued,  and  Part  V  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Holt  oc  Co.,  who  will  hereafter  publish  the  series. — Ed.  Educational  Review. 
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suggestions,  more  or  less  of  which  they  can  adopt  while  follow- 
ing  a  general  method  of  their  own. 

We  are  not  able  to  commend  the  work  before  us  as  affording 
a  definite  program  to  be  followed.  In  the  first  place  the  les¬ 
sons  are  not  graded,  only  a  single  series  of  exercises  for  the 
school  year  being  presented.  We  believe  that  a  program  of 
science  teaching  should  provide  exercises  on  different  subjects 
and  of  different  degrees  of  difficulty  for  scholars  of  different 
grades.  Secondly,  the  arrangement  of  the  work  in  monthly 
parts  impresses  us  as  arbitrary.  There  are,  of  course,  reasons 
why  much  of  the  botanical  and  zoological  work  can  be  performed 
to  advantage  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ;  but  there  is 
no  natural  reason  why  the  study  of  animal  tissues  should  be 
put  on  the  program  for  October,  or  the  study  of  pumps  and 
siphons  on  the  program  for  February.  Thirdly,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  number  of  subjects  treated  simul¬ 
taneously  is  too  large,  especially  for  the  lower  grades  of  schools. 
The  lessons  for  each  month  are  divided  into  chapters  under 
the  following  titles:  Zoology  (including  Human  Physiology), 
Botany,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  Astronomy,  Geog¬ 
raphy,  Geology,  Mineralogy.  While  some  of  these  subjects 
are  suitable  for  scholars  in  the  primary  schools,  others  should, 
in  our  judgment,  be  postponed  till  a  later  period  in  the  course. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  directions  given  do 
not  seem  to  us  in  all  cases  convenient  or  practicable.  When 
we  read  that  for  one  exercise  each  pupil  should  have  a  “  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  fresh  specimen  ’’  of  a  “  sheep’s  leg,  cut  off  so 
as  to  include  the  knee  joint  and  the  attached  muscles  a  few 
inches  above  it,”  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  few 
places  in  which  mutton  is  so  cheap  as  to  render  feasible  the  im¬ 
plicit  following  of  these  directions. 

But  we  suspect  that  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  author  that 
these  lessons  should  be  a  program  to  be  strictly  followed.  He 
tells  us  in  the  introduction,  “It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  is  the  design  for  the  teacher  and  pupils  to  finish 
the  outlines  prepared  for  any  month.”  We  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  author  has  intended  only  to  afford  a  suggestive 
collection  of  lessons  from  which  the  teacher  might  select  such 
exercises  as  suited  his  or  her  own  plans.  The  book  would  have 
been  better  for  this  purpose  if  the  material  had  been  arranged 
in  a  topical,  rather  than  a  pseudo-chronological  order. 

While  not  recommending  the  book  as  a  program,  we  can 
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most  heartily  commend  it  to  teachers  of  natural  science  in  the 
lower  schools  as  affording  abundance  of  useful  suggestions. 
The  author  evidently  knows  nature  first-hand,  not  second-hand. 
He  is  himself  familiar  with  natural  objects,  and  not  merely 
with  books.  He  is  evidently  also  a  practical  teacher;  and  his 
fellow-teachers  may  find  in  these  pamphlets  very  much  that  is 
fresi),  suggestive,  and  inspiring. 

Our  criticisms  on  the  method  suggested  by  the  work  before 
us  may  perhaps  be  fitly  supplemented  by  a  few  positive  propo¬ 
sitions  in  regard  to  the  method  which  seems  to  us  likely  to  be  tlie 
best.  Botany  and  zoology  seem  to  us  much  better  adapted  than 
mineralogy,  geology,  physics,  and  chemistry  for  scholars  in  the 
lower  grades.  For  this  there  are  several  reasons.  Animals  and 
plants  are  the  objects  which  are  most  interesting  to  children. 
The  comparison  of  forms,  which  is  involved  in  botany  and 
zoology,  seems  to  us  much  better  adapted  to  the  young 
child’s  mind  than  the  consideration  of  cause  and  effect,  which  is 
involved  in  the  study  of  physics,  chemistry,  or  geology.  It  is 
possible  to  give  to  a  young  child  a  conception  of  the  characters 
of  vertebrates,  or  of  dicotyledonous  plants  which,  though  very 
incomplete,  will  be  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  give  to  a  student  unversed  in  chemistry  and  ge- 
ology,  a  conception  of  the  characters  of  quartz,  or  tourmaline, 
or  hornblende,  which  would  not  be  so  distorted  as  to  be  posi. 
tively  false.  In  the  study  of  botany,  a  beginning  should  be 
made  with  such  simple  exercises  as  the  comparison  and  draw- 
ing  of  different  forms  of  leaves.  Later,  the  scholar  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  study  of  the  easier  kinds  of  flowers,  then  to  the 
study  of  flowers  which  are  more  obscure  and  difficult,  later  still, 
to  the  study  of  some  of  tlie  cryptograms.  In  zoology,  attention 
should  first  be  given  to  our  domestic  animals  and  other 
mammals ;  later,  the  study  should  be  extended  to  birds,  rep¬ 
tiles,  amphibia,  fishes,  insects,  and  mollusks.  In  the  later  years 
of  the  grammar  school  course,  something  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  geology  may  be  profitably  introduced.  Through  all  stages 
of  the  course,  I  believe  that  the  pupils  should  be  earnestly 
encouraged  to  collect  specimens  of  natural  objects  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  bring  them  to  the  school  for  study ;  and  such  ob¬ 
jects  should  form  the  subject  of  a  series  of  desultory  object- 
lessons,  which  may  go  on  parallel  with  the  more  systematic 
course  of  study  which  we  have  outlined.  It  may  be  proper 
to  add  that  a  course  of  study  based  in  general  on  the  principles 
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I  have  just  stated  was  adopted  a  few  years  ago  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  has  been  used  with  pretty 
satisfactory  results. 

Wm.  North  Rice. 

Wesleyan  University. 


Intellectual  Arithmetic  upon  the  Inductive  Method. — By  Warren  Colburn, 
A.M.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  an  Appendix.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifilin  &  Co.,  1890,  pp.  x,  216. 

Second  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. — Intellectual  Written  Arithmetic  upon  the  Induc¬ 
tive  Method. — By  Henry  N.  Wheeler.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton, 
Milllin  &  Co.,  1890,  pp.  x,  282. 

Colburn’s  .FiW/ was  originally  published  in  1821.  It 
had  almost  from  the  very  start  an  enormous  and  unprecedented 
sale  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  although  the  book  has  undergone  but  slight  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  seventy  years  of  its  e.xistence,  it  retains  its  great 
popularity  even  at  the  present  time.  No  other  school-book 
ever  published  in  this  country  has  received  such  flattering 
testimonials  from  so  many  distinguished  authorities,  and  none 
perhaps  has  done  a  greater  amount  of  good.  To  speak,  there¬ 
fore,  in  anywise  disparagingly  of  a  book  so  embalmed  in  popu¬ 
lar  favor  would  be  thought  not  only  presumptuous,  but  almost 
sacrilegious. 

So  numerous  are. its  commendable  features  that  its  lack  of 
adaptation  to  the  present  needs  of  any  considerable  class  of 
schools,  might  justly  be  overlooked  by  the  reviewer.  Candor, 
however,  compels  the  statement  that  in  spite  of  its  many 
points  of  excellence,  our  best  schools  have  little  need  of  it  as 
arithmetic  is  now  generally  taught. 

What  is  the  use,  for  instance,  of  the  pictured  story  (pp.  xii, 
xiii)  which  reminds  one,  by  its  antique  look,  of  the  cuts  and 
stories  in  another  famous  old  book,  Webster's  Spelling  Book, 
now  long  since  displaced  ?  Years  before  children  can  read  well 
enough  to  have  the  First  Lessons  put  into  their  hands,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  pictures  to  teach  one  boy,  two  dogs,  etc. 
So,  too,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  ninety-eight  pages  which 
are  devoted  to  practical  problems,  questions,  drill  tables,  etc., 
on  the  four  fundamental  operations,  constitute  a  good  teacher’s 
manual,  but  are  unwisely  put  into  pupils’  hands  for  reading  or 
study.  The  good  teacher  will  have  no  difficulty  in  inventing 
problems  enough,  and  there  are  strong  reasons  to  favor  his 
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doing  it.  I  am  convinced,  too,  that  the  best  practice  of  the 
present  time  disapproves  the  use  of  text-books  in  arithmetic  in 
lower  primary  grades.  If,  however,  a  book  is  desired,  the 
First  Lessons  will  perhaps  be  found  as  useful  as  any. 

The  treatment  of  fractions  (pp.  99-174)  is  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  book,  and  that  on  which  its  great  reputation 
as  a  discipline  most  largely  rests.  Here  the  development  is 
slow,  logical,  sure  :  the  forms  of  analysis  brief,  succinct,  satis¬ 
factory.  The  pupil  who  has  carefully  gone  over  the  seventy- 
five  pages  devoted  to  fractions,  under  a  teacher  who  has  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  unaided  mental  solution  of  all  problems,  and 
of  a  correct,  orderly%  logical  statement  of  the  processes  in¬ 
volved,  has  necessarily  attained  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  arithmetic. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  chief  merits  of  the  First  Lessons, 
they  are  its  inductive  plan,  its  numerous  graded  examples,  its 
model  solutions,  and  especially  its  omission  of  rules  and 
definitions,  which  are  properly  left  for  a  later  period  of  study. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  of  late  to  cut  down  to  a 
minimum  the  amount  of  arithmetic  to  be  taught  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools.  The  introduction  into  the  curriculum  of  so  many 
new  studies  has  made  this  an  absolute  necessity.  There  has 
been,  moreover,  a  quite  general  feeling  that  not  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  is,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  wasted.  Wheeler’s  Second  Lessons  has  been  brought  out 
by  the  publishers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  class  of 
teachers  and  school  officers.  It  dififers  from  most  if  not  all 
other  arithmetics  in  excluding  altogether  formal  rules  and 
definitions.  In  this  respect  the  author  has  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  great  predecessor,  Warren  Colburn,  whose 
First  Lessons  he  has  aimed  to  supplement  and  complete.  An¬ 
other  novel  feature  of  the  book  is  the  attempt  to  work  out 
consistently  the  “Colburn  Inductive  Method,”  as  Mr.  Wheeler 
terms  it. 

This  metliod,  as  described  in  his  own  words,  “consists  in  in¬ 
ducing  the  pupil  to  gain  an  experience  of  his  own,  which  will 
enable  him  to  regard  every  definition  as  the  result  of  his  own 
personal  observation  and  thought,  every  rule  as  a  statement  of 
the  method  by  which  he  has  done  something,  and  every  new 
word  as  only  a  labor-saving  device  for  the  expression  of  a 
familiar  idea.”  In  practice,  the  method  is  worked  out  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  series  of  logically  arranged  questions,  or  problems. 
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such  as  to  lead  the  pupil  on  step  by  step,  until  he  is  able  to 
reach  a  conclusion  of  his  own,  and  to  formulate  his  experience 
in  a  rule  or  definition.  The  advantages  of  this  method  in 
teaching  the  elements  of  any  subject  are  obvious  and  generally 
admitted,  but  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  more 
consistent  and  more  successful  than  any  other  author  of  whom 
I  have  any  knowledge. 

An  examination  of  the  book  will  show  that  several  topics 
to  be  found  in  most  other  arithmetics  have  been  summarily 
dropped.  Again,  the  sequence  of  topics  is  essentially  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  other  arithmetics;  as,  also,  the  relative  amount 
of  space  accorded  to  each.  To  the  appendix  have  been  rele¬ 
gated  Roman  notation,  metric  system,  and  denominate  num¬ 
bers.  Square  root,  cube  root,  mensuration,  etc.,  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  altogether.  The  typographical  appearance  of  the  book 
is  admirable.  The  Second  Lessons  differs  to  such  an  extent 
from  the  conventional  arithmetic  that  its  introduction  may  be 
slow;  but  unless  I  greatly  overestimate  its  novel  and  valuable 
features,  it  is  destined,  in  the  near  future,  to  be  widely  used. 

A.  B.  P. 


The  World’s  Literature.  Part  I. — By  Mary  E.  Burt.  Chicago ;  Albert, 
Scott  &  Co.,  1890,  pp.  316. 

Mrs.  Burt  has  set  herself  a  gigantic  task — to  present  in  four 
volumes  “  forty  centuries  of  history  and  literature.”  She 
believes  that  “  the  history  of  nations,  their  real  or  soul  his¬ 
tory,  has  found  truest  expression  in  their  songs  and  stories, 
and  that  it  is  an  economy  of  the  student’s  energy  for  him  to 
read  with  reference  to  the  development  of  the  world’s  thought 
and  to  get  its  history,  in  the  main,  through  its  literature.” 
Strong  in  this  belief,  she  shows  no  misgivings  at  attempting  a 
work  that  has  appalled  the  boldest  as  well  as  the  most  learned 
of  men.  But,  lest  the  too  impulsive  reader  may  be  getting 
ready  to  quote  the  proverb  that  draws  a  comparison  between 
unwise  persons  and  angels,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former,  I  hasten  to  state  that  Mrs.  Burt  appears  chiefly  in  the 
r61e  of  compiler.  She  has  made  liberal  use  of  her  paste-pot ; 
neither  has  she  .spared  her  scissors.  Of  original  work  on  her 
there  is  next  to  none  in  the  book.  She  merely  supplies  the 
links  that  joins  the  selections  together. 

The  volume  before  me  deals  with  the  myth-making  age — 
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the  age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  first  four  chapters  are 
occupied  with  the  origin  of  the  myth.  Ruskin’s  views,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  “  Queen  of  the  Air,”  are  given  in  extenso.  Then 
come  the  theories  of  Symonds,  Max  Muller,  Professor  Cox,  John 
P'iske,  and  others,  presented  in  brief  extracts  from  their  works, 
which  have  been  skillfully  selected,  so  that  one  writer  appears 
either  to  supplement  or  to  criticise  another.  And  lastly  Car¬ 
lyle  expounds  his  view  of  the  myth  in  “  The  Hero  as  Divinity,” 
which  is  given  in  full.  “  Marvelous,”  says  Symonds,  as  quoted 
by  Mrs.  Burt,  “  is  the  vitality  of  mythology.  Indissoluble  is 
its  connection  with  the  art  and  culture  which  sprang  from  it.” 
These  words  express  none  too  .strongly  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  are  the  best  justification  of  the  large  space  devoted 
to  the  origin  of  the  myth.  Even  the  reader  who  is  well  versed 
in  Ruskin  and  Carlyle,  will  not  fail  to  thank  Mrs.  Burt  for  hav¬ 
ing  brought  into  juxtaposition  and  contrast  the  views  and  the 
styles  of  these  mighty  masters.  His  gratitude  will  be  dashed, 
however,  by  just  a  drop  of  asperity  if  he  suffers  his  mind  to 
dwell  upon  the  editor’s  rather  patronizing  remarks,  as  when 
she  tells  us  of  Ruskin  that  “  we  see  in  this  essay  how  rever¬ 
ence  has  led  him  on  to  deeper  insight  into  his  subject,  and 
a  broader  grasp  of  it,”  or  informs  us  that  Mr.  Symonds’  criti¬ 
cism  of  Max  Muller  “  deserves  attention.” 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  extracts  from 
Lord  Derby’s  translation  of  the  Iliad,  from  Butcher  and  Lang’s 
translation  of  the  Odyssey,  and  from  Bank’s  translation  of 
Hesiod.  Taking  Mr.  Symonds’  view,  that  the  character  of 
Achilles  is  “  the  central  subject  which  gives  the  unity  of  a  true 
work  of  art  to  the  Iliad,”  Mrs.  Burt  makes  all  her  selections 
from  the  great  Greek  epic  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  story 
of  the  hero.  Upon  these  extracts  there  can  be  no  criticism. 
They  are  in  every  way  admirable.  But  one  could  wish  that 
Mrs.  Burt' had  found  some  better  way  of  piecing  together  the 
main  incidents  in  the  life  of  Achilles,  than  by  her  own  brief 
narratives.  After  reading  several  pages  of  Lord  Derby’s  sonor¬ 
ous  blank  verse,  it  is  like  falling  with  a  ”  dull,  sickening  thud,”  if 
I  may  use  the  Chicago  reporter’s  favorite  phrase,  to  descend  to 
the  following  description  of  the  duel  between  Paris  and  Mene- 
laus  :  ”  As  he  (Paris)  was  about  to  be  overcome  by  Menelaus, 
Venus  snatched  him  from  the  danger  hidden  by  clouds,  and  bore 
him  away.  The  battle  became  general,  the  Grecians  getting 
the  upper  hand  ;  even  the  god  of  war.  Mars,  was  wounded  and 
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sent  groaning  to  heaven  by  a  brave  Greek.”  Poor  Mars! 
The  only  consolation  he  had — that  Homer  alone  told  the  story 
of  his  discomfiture — is  now  no  longer  his.  Fortunately,  there 
are  few  of  Mrs.  Burt’s  connecting  links  introduced  among  the 
selections  from  the  Odyssey. 

Of  the  pedagogical  value  of  Mrs.  Burt’s  undertaking  it  is 
perhaps  too  early  to  express  an  opinion.  The  work  must  be 
completed  and  have  a  fair  trial  in  the  class-room  before  it  will 
be  possible  to  form  a  definite  judgment.  This  much,  however, 
is  certain  :  there  is  no  foundation  either  in  history  or  in  philos¬ 
ophy  for  Mrs.  Burt’s  opinion  that  “  desultory  reading” — if  by 
“  desultory  reading  ”  is  meant,  as  the  context  seems  to  indicate, 
all  reading  that  is  not  consciously  made  part  of  a  system  of 
the  world’s  literature — that  “  desultory  reading  ”  tends  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  student’s  memory  and  “  to  weaken  his  ability  to  reason 
and  thus  give  him  no  power  of  self-direction.”  Strange  that 
we  have  not  all  been  reduced  to  driveling  idiocy  by  “  desultory 
reading  !  ”  Stranger  still  that  there  should  have  been  so  many 
great  minds  nurtured  on  “  desultory  reading  !  ”  True  philoso- 
phy  teaches  us  that  we  may  make  a  beginning  anywhere  in  lit¬ 
erature  ;  it  matters  little  where,  so  long  as  we  make  what  we 
read  part  and  parcel  of  our  own  minds.  It  is  possible  that  at 
some  future  day  the  world’s  literature — or  rather  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  literature — will  take  its  proper  place  as  a  subject  of 
university  .study.  Mrs.  Burt’s  volumes  will  probably  be  more 
acceptable  and  more  useful  to  the  general  reader  than  to  the 
college  student  and  college  professor. 

W.  H.  M. 


Notes  on  Recent  Pedagogical  Literature. 

The  Study  of  Chii.dren. — By  N.  A.  Calkins.  New  York  :  Published  by 
the  Author,  1891,  pp.  24. 

This  syllabus  of  a  special  course  in  the  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  and  School  Exten¬ 
sion,  is  the  most  significant  and  striking  contribution  that  that 
movement  has  as  yet  made.  Mr.  Calkins  has  prepared,  evi¬ 
dently  with  the  utmost  care  and  after  long  reflection,  a. syllabus 
on  child-study  that  is  of  great  value  and  importance.  Its 
directions  are  clear  and  its  suggestions  entirely  practical.  The 
series  of  questions  to  be  answered  is  exhaustive.  Every  nor¬ 
mal  school  and  psychological  department  will  find  in  this 
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pamphlet  something  definite  and  scientific  to  work  from  and 
by,  in  collecting  data  illustrative  of  the  mental  life  of  children. 

The  Educational  Value  of  Political  Economy. — By  Simon  N.  Patten, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  Baltimore  :  American  Economic  Association.  1890, 
pp.  36. 

Professor  Patten  expounds  here,  with  special  reference  to 
political  economy,  the  pedagogic  ideas  that  he  illustrated  so 
forcibly  in  a  more  general  way  in  his  recent  article  on  “  The 
Educational  Value  of  College  Studies”  in  this  Review 
(1 :  105).  His  present  paper  is  a  contribution  both  to  peda¬ 
gogics  and  to  economics,  and  merits  a  careful  reading. 

Supplement  lo  the  Catalogue  of  the  Pedagogical  Library  in  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Philadelphia. — By 
James  Mac  Alister,  .Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia. — Philadelphia  • 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1890,  pp.  40. 

This  brings  down  to  date  the  catalogue  of  the  pedagogical 
library  which  Mr.  Mac  Alister  collected  during  his  term  of 
office.  In  the  absence  of  any  complete  and  accurate  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  education,  this  catalogue  of  the  Philadelphia  collec¬ 
tion  is  of  more  than  ordinary  value.  The  library  itself  is  one 
of  the  best  evidences  of  Mr.  Mac  Alister’s  educational  activity. 
This 'supplement,  like  the  original  catalogue,  is  strangely 
deficient  in  German  titles. 

ZuR  Statistik  der  Deutschen  UniversitAten. — Von  Dr.  S.  Hausmann. 
In  Allgemeines  Statistisches  Archiv,  Hrsg.  von  Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr,  Jahrgang 
1890,  I  Halbband.  Tubingen  :  1890,  pp.  212-233. 

Dr.  Hausmann  publishes  here  the  first  of  a  series  of  statis¬ 
tical  studies  of  the  German  universities.  He  traces  briefly 
the  history  and  literature  of  university  statistics,  and  then 
enters  upon  an  examination  of  the  character  and  causes  of  the 
great  increase  of  university  students  from  1876-77,  when  they 
numbered  17,464,  to  1888,  when  they  were  29,190.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  compact  statements  do  not  admit  of  being  summa¬ 
rized,  and  his  entire  paper  will  repay  a  careful  examination. 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1890 — By  Sheldon  Jackson.  Washington  : 
Government  Printing  Office,  1891,  pp.  15. 

Dr.  Jackson’s  report  is  an  object  lesson  on  the  fact  that 
education  means  civilization,  and  that  it  cannot  be  confined 
solely  to  schools  and  instruction  given  therein.  The  commis¬ 
sioner’s  reason  for  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  print 
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this  report — which  deals  with  the  introduction  of  reindeer  into 
Alaska — is  that  the  topic  of  which  it  treats  is  one  that  affects 
profoundly  the  civilizing  of  the  Alaskan  natives.  If  they  can 
be  lifted  “  from  the  grade  of  wild  hunters  to  that  of  herdsmen 
who  live  on  domesticated  cattle,”  they  will  be  much  better 
prepared  for  schools  than  they  are  now.  The  native  tribes  on 
the  Siberian  side  of  Bering  Sea  thrive  on  herds  of  reindeer. 
This  report  urges  the  introduction  of  the  animal  into  Alaska, 

Lehrplan  der  Russischen  Gymnasien. — Von  Regierungsrath  Dr.G.v.  Hayek. 

In  the  Jahresbericht  des  K.  K.  Staatsgymnasiums  im  III.  Bezirke  in  IVien,  fiir 

das  Schuijahr  1889-90,  pp.  5-24.  Wien  :  1890,  pp.  20. 

A  minute  statement  of  the  ground  covered  in  each  subject 
taught  in  the  secondary  schools  for  boys  in  Russia,  based  on 
the  new  program  of  1889.  The  author  has  failed  to  throw  into 
tabular  form  the  distribution  of  subjects  and  time  among  the 
different  classes. 

Speech  of  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education 

Fund,  delivered  before  the  North  Carolina  Legislature,  January  2I,  1891. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  Published  by  the  Legislature,  1891,  pp.  15. 

Dr.  Curry’s  aim  in  this  address  was  entirely  practical.  It 
was  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  increased  interest  in  the 
State  system  of  schools  and  increased  appropriations  for  its 
support.  He  complains  that  the  annual  sessions,  averaging 
only  sixty  days,  are  far  too  short,  and  that  the  expenditure  for 
school  purposes  daes  not  increase  as  it  should.  A  special  plea 
is  made  for  trained  teachers  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  training  persons  to  teach. 

On  the  Color-Vocabulary  of  Children. — By  Harry  K.  Wolfe,  Ph.  D.  In 

University  Studies,  July,  1890.  Lincoln,  Neb.  :  Published  by  the  University  of 

Nebraska,  1890,  pp.  30. 

Dr.  Wolfe  brings  together  in  this  paper  the  results  of  some 
investigations  of  his  own,  made  with  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  as  to  the  ability  to  name  colors  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  colors  used  by  him  were  oil  pigments,  on  card¬ 
board  previously  treated  with  a  coating  of  common  glue. 
Each  card  was  five  and  one-half  centimeters  .square.  No  sys¬ 
tematic  instruction  in  color  had  ever  been  given  to  the  children 
with  whom  the  tests  were  made.  Only  common  colors  were 
used.  Of  children  five  years  of  age,  every  boy  tested  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  naming  black,  while  the  girls  gave  fifty  wrong  an¬ 
swers  out  of  a  thousand.  With  red  the  case  was  quite  differ¬ 
ent:  every  girl  five  years  of  age  named  it  correctly;  but  the 
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boys  were  right  only  821  times  out  of  1000.  With  violet  the 
failure  was  complete  with  children  of  this  age,  and  with  orange 
it  was  nearly  so.  The  results  with  children  of  different  ages 
are  carefully  tabulated.  On  the  whole,  the  scale  of  recogni¬ 
tion  of  colors  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Wolfe  is  quite  different  from 
that  giv'en  by  Preyer.  The  latter’s  child  learned  to  recognize 
and  to  name  colors  in  this  order:  yellow,  brown,  red,  violet, 
black,  pink,  orange,  gray,  green,  blue.  The  order  as  given  by 
Dr.  Wolfe  is:  white,  black,  red,  blue,  yellow,  green,  pink, 
orange,  violet.  Other  tables  covering  various  points  of  com¬ 
parison  are  given.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Wolfe  will 
e.^tend  his  inquiries  in  this  field  to  as  many  children  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  so  obtain  results  based  upon  a  very  wide  induction. 

The  Preparation  of  Teachers  Should  Include  the  Study  of  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  OF  Mind  in  its  Educational  Reference. — By  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie, 

LL.  D.  London;  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Education,  1891,  pp.  16. 

This  is  Professor  Laurie’s  annual  address  as  President  of  the 
Teachers’  Guild.  Its  thesis  is  that  a  teacher  should  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  art  he  practices,  conscious  of  its  rational  basis, 
its  process,  and  its  end.  Of  the  teacher  to  whom  nascitur  non 
fit  applies.  Professor  Laurie  says  :  “  [That  which  characterizes 
him]  is  simply  a  profound  psychological  knowledge,  which  yet 
is  not  knowledge  at  all,  in  any  strict  sense,  because  it  is  un¬ 
conscious  ;  it  is  rather  to  be  called  feeling  or  intuition.  Were 
such  a  man  suddenly  gifted  with  the  power  and  love  of  ana¬ 
lytic  and  abstract  thinking,  he  would,  by  his  revelations,  put 
our  psychologists  to  shame.” 

Because  there  is  no  one  philosophy  of  education  that  is 
above  suspicion,  the  teacher  need  not  refrain  from  studying 
mental  science  altogether.  Nor  will  the  mere  study  of  methods 
suffice.  The  student  of  methods  should  carry  his  studies  a 
step  further  back,  and  see  method  growing  out  of  psychology. 
“  Sound  theory  is  sound  practice  become  conscious  of  itself ; 
and  every  schoolmaster  who  would  also  be  an  educator  should 
be  conscious  of  the  art  he  practices.” 


N.  M.  B. 


IX. 


EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  on  Ideals. 

From  A  Report  in  the  ‘‘University  Extension  Journal”  of  an  Address 

BEFORE  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  LONDON  SOCIETY 

FOR  University  Extension. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  splendid  myth  in  which  Plato  con¬ 
nects  the  position  of  men  in  their  earthly  life  with  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  an  earlier  existence.  There  are,  he  says,  festivals  in 
heaven,  when  Zeus,  followed  by  the  Divine  hosts,  goes  forth 
to  the  outer  boundary  of  the  universe,  and,  during  its  revolu¬ 
tion,  gazes  on  the  supramundane  realms  of  absolute  being. 
The  spectacle  is  the  food  of  the  heavenly  nature,  and  gods  and 
heroes  fill  themselves  with  it  to  the  full  in  serene  and  untroubled 
tranquillity.  Other  unembodied  souls  follow  in  the  celestial 
train,  struggling  to  share  the  life-giving  vision.  Some  with 
grievous  effort  catch  more  or  less  transitory  glimpses  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  beauty  and  moral  order,  and  so  retain  for 
another  period  their  lofty  state.  Others,  baffled  and  beaten 
down,  fail  to  gain  the  glorious  sight,  and,  falling  to  earth,  are 
forthwith  confined  in  mortal  frames.  But  since  they  still  re¬ 
member  something  of  the  truth  which  they  have  formerly  seen, 
they  cannot  on  their  first  embodiment  sink  below  the  state  of 
man,  and  their  place  among  men  is  determined  by  the  measure 
of  their  remembrance.  He  who  has  seen  and  remembered 
most,  is  born  a  philosopher.  He  who  has  seen  and  remembers 
least,  is  born  a  despot. 

Now,  without  discussing  in  detail  the  remarkable  hierarchy 
of  classes  which  Plato  sketches  between  these  extremes,  or 
entering  on  any  philosophical  speculation,  we  can  notice  two 
central  thoughts,  two  central  truths,  I  will  venture  to  call  them, 
vividly  expressed  in  this  great  picture.  That  which  makes  us 
men  is  the  capacity  for  regarding  the  eternal.  That  which  fi.xes 
our  position  in  the  scale  of  humanity  is  the  energy  of  the 
eternal  within  and  upon  us,  by  which  we  are  freed  more  or  less 
from  the  dominion  of  material  and  selfish  aims.  Or,  to  express 
the  teaching  in  popular  language,  man  is  a  being  who  fa.shions 
ideals,  and  the  worth  of  man  in  relation  to  his  fellows  depends 
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upon  the  ideals  which  he  cherishes.  “Man  partly  is  and  wholly 
hopes  to  be.”  I  wish,  then,  to  say  a  few  words  now,  neces¬ 
sarily  most  fragmentary  and  imperfect,  upon  ideals  regarded  in 
this  aspect.  I  wish  to  show,  if  there  is  need  to  show  it,  that 
ideals  are  the  very  soul  of  life;  that  the  characteristic  spirit  of 
university  teaching,  which  this  society  desires  to  bring  within 
the  reach  of  all,  tends  to  quicken,  to  sustain,  to  perfect  the 
loftiest  ideals;  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  give  peculiar 
importance  to  this  aspect  of  the  work  of  university  extension. 

Ideals  are,  I  say,  the  soul  of  life.  The  simplest  human  act 
is  directed  to  an  end ;  and  life,  a  series  of  unnumbered  acts, 
must  answer  to  some  end,  some  ideal,  mean  or  generous,  seen 
by  the  eye  of  the  heart,  and  pursued  consciously  or  often  un¬ 
consciously,  which  gives  a  unity  and  a  clew  to  the  bewildering 
mazes  of  human  conduct.  The  word  progress  is  unmeaning 
without  reference  to  an  ideal.  And  I  would  say  of  ideals  that 
which  was  said  here  of  abstract  thoughts  by  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  statesman,  that  they  “are  the  meat  and  drink  of 
life.”  They  support  us,  and,  still  more,  they  rule  us.  It  is, 
then,  momentous  that  we  should  pause  from  time  to  time  to 
regard  our  ideals.  They  exercise  their  influence  upon  us  in¬ 
sensibly.  We  grow  like  the  object  of  our  desire  perhaps  before 
we  have  distinctly  realized  its  true  nature ;  and  so  we  may  find 
ourselves,  like  some  of  the  souls  at  the  close  of  the  Republic, 
involved  in  unexpected  calamities  through  a  heedless  choice. 
At  the  same  time,  the  effort  to  give  distinctness  to  our  ideals 
brings  with  it  a  purifying  power.  For,  after  all,  there  is  but 
one  ideal  in  which  -we  can  find  rest — that  which  answers  to  the 
truth  of  things.  To  this  alone  the  name  ideal  properly  belongs. 
It  remains  when  all  illusions  pass  away . 

This  conviction  that  there  is  an  order  in  things  which  we  do 
not  make,  but  can  discern  and  interpret,  is  the  inspiration  of 
the  man  of  'science  and  of  the  artist,  no  less  than  of  the  man  of 
affairs.  The  man  of  science  dimly  perceives  that  after  which 
he  is  feeling.  Phenomena  speak  to  him  with  a  \mice  which 
others  cannot  hear,  because  he  has  known  in  some  degree  their 
vital  coherence,  and  he  trusts  to  the  perfection  of  the  harmony 
of  which  he  has  found  the  first  promise.  To  the  artist  outward 
things  are  signs  rather  than  copies.  He  uses  them  to  suggest  to 
others  what  he  discerns  behind  them.  His  work  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  revelation  of  that  which  is  beyond.  And  for  the 
statesman  ideals  are  the  adequate  support  of  resolute  and  un- 
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wearied  patience.  It  was  said,  I  think,  of  Michael  Angelo  that 
he  often  hewed  the  marble  before  him  without  a  model,  as  one 
who  was  setting  free  a  figure  imprisoned  in  the  block,  clear  to 
his  artist  eye.  The  image  is  a  just  representation  of  the  work  of 
life.  Our  work  in  life  is  to  set  free  from  manifold  encumbrances 
that  which  is  present  about  us,  good  and  true  and  lovely.  But 
we  must  first  see  the  ideal  which  we  desire  to  bring  to  view, 
and  the  vigor  of  action  depends  upon  the  clearness  of  our  sight, 
and  such  clearness  comes  through  discipline.  Every  prospect 
on  which  we  look  is  for  us  as  we  arc.  The  phenomena  are  the 
material  which  are  offered  to  us  to  use  and  to  interpret,  and  as 
the  quickened  soul  realizes  their  meaning  and  their  relations, 
seeing  becomes  beholding,  the  partial  apprehension  of  the  ideal 
by  which  and  toward  which  we  have  been  guided.  So  to  keep 
the  ideal  before  us  in  the  midst  of  our  common  occupations,  to 
guard  the  conviction  that  there  is  an  ideal,  is  to  preserve  the 
first  freshness  of  our  early  impressions  of  the  mysterious  beauty 
of  the  world.  Poets  tell  us  that  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life  we 
shall  watch  the  glory  fade  away  from  the  things  of  earth.  But 
if  it  be  so,  the  fault  lies  with  us.  It  will  be  because  we  have 
not  grown  to  match  with  the  growth  of  things . 

The  average  man,  the  man  of  business,  the  artisan,  and  the 
miner,  require  the  vision  of  the  ideal,  and  they  are  capable  of 
it.  The  vision  o*'  the  ideal  guards  monotony  of  work  from  be¬ 
coming  monotony  of  life.  The  simplest  home  opens  a  place 
for  it.  And  no  problem  is  pressed  upon  us  now  with  more  con¬ 
tinuous  urgency  than  how  that  place  shall  be  rightly  filled. 
The  University  Extension  Movement  is  one  important  help 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problem.  University  teaching 
tends,  I  believe,  with  every  accumulating  force  and  directness 
to  quicken  and  to  sustain  ideals.  It  is  characteristically  struc¬ 
tural,  catholic,  equalizing,  chastening,  historical,  personal,  spirit¬ 
ual.  Let  me,  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  justify  this  formidable  list  of  epithets.  To  every 
university  man  each  word  will,  I  think,  recall  a  debt  which 
must  grow  with  the  growth  of  life. 

University  teaching  is,  I  say,  structural.  It  aims,  I  mean,  at 
giving  a  sense  of  the  whole  and  preserving  the  proportion  of 
the  parts.  It  insists  on  a  general  training  and  a  special  train¬ 
ing.  It  brings  intelligent  sympathy  with  all  studies  and  guides 
to  the  mastery  of  some  one.  It  provides  that  the  physical 
student  shall  understand  the  aims,  the  resources,  the  achieve- 
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merits  of  literature ;  and  that  the  scholar  shall  understand  the 
methods  and  the  limitations  of  physical  science. 

It  is  catholic.  A  university  is  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
overpowering  dominance  of  a  popular  pursuit.  It  is  hospita¬ 
ble  alike  to  the  enthusiasm  which  proclaims  new  thoughts  and 
to  the  reverence  which  lingers  over  the  thoughts  of  a  past  age. 
It  is  tolerant  of  all  things  except  one-sided  arrogance.  No 
specialist  can  move  among  the  bands  of  fellow-students,  pre¬ 
occupied  with  other  interests,  without  feeling  the  amplitude  of 
knowledge  and  of  life  and  the  manifold  relations  in  which  his 
own  subject  stands  to  others  on  which  he  cannot  enter.  The 
common  search  for  truth  and  right  brings  mutual  respect ;  and 
the  teacher  who  has  felt  the  subtle  influence  of  the  university 
must  himself  in  turn  diffuse  its  spirit. 

It  is  equalizing.  Nowhere  is  fellowship  more  complete 
among  representatives  of  every  class  than  at  a  university. 
There  poverty  is  no  reproach,  and  wealth  is  no  title  to  superior¬ 
ity.  The  foremost  students  are  bound,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
in  a  brotherhood  of  heart  through  which  comes  the  power  of 
penetrating  to  the  noblest  in  each  man.  The  teacher  who  has 
learnt  his  lesson  under  such  social  conditions  will  be  eager  to 
bring  help  to  the  humblest  as  a  fellow-heir  with  him  of  the 
wealth  of  humanity ;  and  he  will  not  accept,  as  permanent,  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  which  exclude  any  class  or  any  man  from  access 
to  his  birthright. 

It  is  chastening.  The  university  teacher  cannot  forget  that 
his  office  is  not  to  supersede  labor,  but  to  stimulate  it.  He  will 
not  entertain  the  vulgar  notion  that  we  can  bestow  on  others 
our  thoughts  as  we  can  bestow  on  them  our  money,  so  that 
they  can  employ  them  rightly  before  they  have  made  them 
their  own.  He  will  bear  in  mind  the  pregnant  saying  of  an 
old  divine,  “VVe  have  ourselves  as  we  use  ourselves.”  He 
will  make  it  clear  that  great  books  can  only  be  read  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  written,  as  serious  work  and  not  as 
indolent  amusement.  He  will,  therefore,  claim  from  his  hear¬ 
ers  the  difficult  service  of  thinking,  as  one  who  knows  that  the 
true  teacher,  like  Nature,  gives  nothing  but  materials  and 
opportunities  and  impulse. 

It  is  historical.  A  university  is  not  a  bureau.  It  is  a  living 
body,  a  complex  result  of  life  and  not  an  official  provision  for 
carrying  into  effect  a  formal  scheme.  The  teaching  which  an¬ 
swers  to  it  is,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  vital  and  not  intel- 
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lectual  only.  It  bears  the  impress  of  many  associations,  old 
and  new.  It  is  flexible,  in  the  largest  sense  human,  of  the  past 
at  once  and  of  the  present.  A  Cambridge  man  might  find  it 
hard  to  analyze  or  to  estimate  the  effect  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  upon  him  by  the  great  libraries,  by  the  old  buildings 
wedded  to  new,  by  the  chapels  of  Trinity  or  King’s,  yet  he  will 
know  that  they  have,  in  many  undefined  ways,  given  him 
breadth  and  sympathy  and  tenderness  which  will  color  his 
own  work. 

It  is  personal.  The  method  of  learning  is,  I  believe,  of 
scarcely  less  moment  than  the  matter.  The  student  who  has 
mastered  a  subject  by  the  help  of  a  text-book  occupies  a  very 
different  position  intellectually  and  morally  from  one  who  has 
gained  his  knowledge  in  continuous  contact  with  a  teacher. 
The  frank  questioning,  the  interchange  of  thought,  the  influence 
of  personal  enthusiasm,  the  inspiring  power  of  living  words, 
which  come  in  the  free  intercourse  of  the  class-room,  give  a 
force  and  meaning  to  facts  and  theories  which  the  book  cannot 
convey. 

It  is  spiritual.  The  end  of  the  teacher  whose  work  we  strive 
to  follow  is  not  fixed  by  the  communication  of  his  special  les¬ 
son.  He  will  seek,  indeed,  to  do  this  as  perfectly  as  possible, 
but  he  will  at  the  same  time  suggest  the  vast  fields  which  lie 
unexplored  even  in  his  own  department ;  he  will  make  clear  the 
limitations  and  assurnptions  under  which  his  results  are  ob¬ 
tained;  he  will  add,  if  I  may  so  express  the  truth,  the  symbol 
of  infinity  to  the  provisional  statements  which  represent  the 
actual  attainments  of  man ;  he  will  use  the  most  effective  tech¬ 
nical  education  as  the  vehicle  of  wider  culture.  Literature,  art, 
science  will  be  for  him  partial  revelations  of  a  boundless  life, 
and  it  will  be  his  object  to  make  the  life  felt  through  the  least 
part  with  which  he  deals.  If,  then,  this  is  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  university  teaching,  however  imperfectly  it  may  be  real¬ 
ized  by  the  individual  teacher,  we  may  rightly  maintain  tha,t  it 
does,  as  I  have  said,  tend  to  quicken  and  to  sustain  ideals,  to 
bring  into  view  the  loftiest  aspects  of  man  and  nature,  to 
assure  to  thought  and  action  that  liberal  freedom  which  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  sense  of  absolute  law,  to  keep  open  a  free 
course  for  aspirations  and  endeavors  which  rise  beyond  the  con¬ 
ventional  standard  of  custom. 

Hitherto  the  universities  have  fulfilled  their  teaching  office 
for  a  few.  Now  they  are  endeavoring  to  extend  it  to  every 
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town  and  village,  and  to  make  it  effective  even  for  those  vv'ho 
are  busily  engaged  in  various  industries.  The  movement  cor¬ 
responds  in  many  respects  with  that  out  of  which  the  old  uni¬ 
versities  themselves  arose.  It  is  still  experimental,  but  the 
results  already  obtained  have  far  more  than  satisfied  the  hopes 
of  those  who  watched  the  beginning  of  the  movement  not 
without  anxiety.  They  have  won  a  distinct  academic  recogni¬ 
tion  at  Cambridge,  and  they  have  contributed,  I  believe,  in  no 
small  degree  to  create  the  desire  for  a  teaching  university'  in 
London.  For,  however  important  the  test  of  an  examination 
may  be  for  fixing  the  value  of  acquirements,  the  discipline  of 
learning  is  yet  more  important  for  character ;  and  this  disci¬ 
pline  the  extension  system  offers  in  a  form  equally  attractiv'e 
and  stimulating. 

Such  a  system,  fitted  to  bring  many-sided  liberal  culture  to 
every  condition  of  life,  to  enlarge  common  interests,  to  deepen 
fellowship,  to  crea'te  simplicity  through  refinement,  and  to 
check  the  passion  for  excitement  by  the  force  of  purer  interests, 
would  be  welcome  at  any  time.  But  it  is  of  singular  impor¬ 
tance  now,  when  the  inspiration  of  great  ideals  seem  to  be  alone 
able  to  meet  the  intellectual  distraction,  the  materialism,  the 
critical  indifferentism,  and  the  consequent  enfeebling  of  will 
which  appear  to  be  the  dominant  perils  of  our  age.  We  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  true  conceptions  of  nature,  humanity,  and 
life,  and  the  calm  vigor  of  action  is  failing  us.  On  the  one  side 
our  attention  is  concentrated  on  isolated  subjects.  We  are 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  fragments.  We  are  fascinated  by  mi¬ 
nute  details.  We  unconsciously  treat  our  little  domain  as  the 
whole.  On  the  other  side,  in  the  eager  hurry  of  life,  every  one 
is  expected  to  possess  a  ready  acquaintance  with  all  that  can 
be  known.  In  this  way  genuine  labor  and  superficial  borrow¬ 
ing  of  opinions  become  equally  destructive  of  broad  and  bal-  ^ 
anced  judgment.  But  the  contemplation  of  a  great  ideal  of 
nature  will  bring  proportion  to  special  inquiries  and  justly  ^ 
discredit  the  affectation  of  an  impossible  omniscience.  The  q 
worth  of  our  own  little  service  will  be  seen  to  be  fixed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  cause  to  which  it  is  rendered,  and  the  worth  oi^t 
our  knowledge  by  the  help  which  it  brings  to  others.  « 
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